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THE SOCIETY'S PERIODICALS. 


Tur Sarnors’ MaGazInE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND, a monthly publication of 
thirty-two pages, contains the proceedings of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S F'RIEND 
Society, and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local 
independent Societies in behalf of seamen, its aim being to present‘a general 
view of the history, nature, progress, and wants of the SEAMEN’s CAUSE, and 
commend it to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of the community. 

It is also designed to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to Mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., are given in its pages, with correspondence 
and articles from our foreign chaplains, and from chaplains and friends of the 
cause at home., No field at this time presents more ample material for an inter- 
esting periodical. 

Tur Macazine is sent to single subscribers for ONE DoLuar a year, invariably 
in advance. It will also be furnished to Life Directors and Life Members of the 
Society, gratuitously, woon annual request for the same. Role eee 


THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND is issued asa four page tract adapted to Seamen, and 
gratuitously distributed among them. It is furnished to Auxiliary Societies for 
this use, at the rate of One DoLuar per hundred. 


Tre Lire Boat, a four page sheet, published monthly, will contain brief tales 
anecdotes, incidents, ete., and facts relating to the work of the Loan LIBRARIES 
issued by the Society.—Any Sabbath-School contributing to the Society $20, for 
a Loan Liprary, may receive fifty copies of the Lire Boar gratis, monthly, for 
one year, with postage prepaid. 


All Remittances for the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society, in payment of subscrip- 
tions to the Satuors’ MAGazinn, or for other purposes, should be sent, for security, by 
check, draft on New York, or P. O. Money Order,—payable to the order of WILLIAM C. 
STURGHS, Treasurer, at 80 Wall St., New York, N.Y. Acknowledgment of their receipt 
will be forwarded to the sender by return mail, and if not duly received, the Treasurer 
should at once be notified. If impracticable to procure checks, etc., the money may be for- 
warded, but always in a registered letter. All Postmasters are now obliged to register 
letters when asked to do so, at a fee of ten cents each. 
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JAMES ABRAM CARFIELD: 
Born at Orange, Ohio, Nov. 19th, 18381, 
Died at Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19th, 1881. 


In the multitude of noble utterances by the press of this and other 
lands, following the death of our late President, there were few which 
equalled, in several important qualities of excellence, the leading edi- 
torial of the Albany, N. Y., Argus of Sept. 20th. We print it in full, 
and also the action of the Board of Trustees of our Society, in view 
of the solemn event which, with its connections, is to be so weighty 
with teaching in future human history. 


JAMES A. GARFIELD, the twentieth President of the United States, 
died at 10:35 p. m., in the Francklyn Cottage at Elberon, N. J., on 
the 19th inst., in the fiftieth year of his age and in the seventh month 
of his term. He was the victim of assassination. The injury of which 
he died was a pistol wound, inflicted upon him, in the depot at Wash- 
ington, at 9:25 a. m., on July 2nd, as he was about to take the cars, 
by Charles Jules Guiteau, a Chicago adventurer, who had failed in 
preposterous demands for an office. The fluctuating history of the 
wound has been the news event of every day since it was received. 
The nation has wrought the tidings of each morning, noon and night, 
into its very heart. Fear and horror gave way to hope, and then, al- 
most, to confidence. At length, it became plain that an injury, not 
mortal in itself, could not be opposed, long enough for recovery, by 
the impaired constitution of the patient. Depletion of vital powers 
was the final cause of dissolution. Of that depletion the wound was 
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the primary agent. The people did not abandon favorable expectation, 
until a week or two before the end came. Desire and sympathy and 
affection mastered the reason of the land. The people learned to love 
their President. They would not tolerate the idea that he must die. 


A Providence in the delay of death. 


In this feeling there was a Providence. The country was educat- 
ed to preparedness for the calamity. By bracing themselves against it, 
the people grew equal to it. Itnow encounters the seasoned endurance 
of the land. Had it followed at once on the deed of the dastard, the 
capabilities of public order and tranquility would have been prodig- 
iously tested. The assassin hailed the Vice-President as the Chief 
Magistrate, before the echo of his pistol had died on the air. His in- 
vocation was as impudent as his deed was damnable; but that invoca- 
tion would have been a dangerous one to him on whom the immediate 
death of the President would have conferred, instantly, his power. 
Sad for the martyred ruler that he had to linger in pain. Well for 
the nation that that lingering imbued it with the martyr’s pathetic 
and patient spirit. Living, he ruled our government. Dying, he 
ruled our hearts. The purely individual action in the fiendishness of 
his murder became manifest by time. Faction was acquitted of it, 
when it was indispensable to the reputation and order of our Republic 
that faction should be acquitted of it. This is the compensation of 
the months of pain. The people were prepared to endure and to analyze 
the act. The gentle and heroic victim became not more the direct 
sufferer of the pangs of pain than, as it were, the vicarious sufferer of 
the people of his party, to bear away, if not the feud of their fac- 
tions, at least the crime of one of them charging on the other the 
work, or the wish, of his taking off. As we stand as a nation round 
the inanimate body of the President, his ascending spirit should be 
able to pause in its flight, mid-heaven, to speak peace to the land that 
he loved and that loved him. He can now see that it has pleased the 
Captain of our Salvation, in bringing many sons to glory, to make 
them perfect through sufferings. 


The Terror of the Deed. 


Yet, though the ministry of woe and of waiting has wrought its 
own requisites of fortitude, it is an appalling fact that this man has 
been slain. It changes the progress which suffrage had applied to 
affairs. It diverts the chiefship of state to one reserved for it, as a 
possibility, by the precautions of the Constitution,—not meant for it 
by the will of the people. It turns power from known into unknown 
channels. It removes, and reconstitutes, the head of the government. 
It effects an interruption in the current of intent and desire of the 
nation. It provides for a Presidency by one not supported with any 
realized reference to the office. The people will be ruled by circum- 
stances which attest their capacity to substitute the operation of their 
forms for the expression of their preference. They will be equal to 
the test; but the history of death-made administrations in this land 
has been a mutilated one. The uprooting of conditions, planted by a 
sovereignty for a four year’s growth, has never been happy. No tur- 
moil has come to the foundations of government; but the superstruc- 
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ture has been the theatre of passion, distrust and political division. 
What design God has in remitting the Republic to a return of such 
influences we cannot tell. But the demise of an elected President 18 
an unsettling force to be deplored, as thoroughly as it is a fearful fact 
to be lamented. Heaven grant to CHester A. ArTHUR a wisdom com- 
mensurate with his responsibilities! The prayers that could not move 
the skies to postponet heir demand for Garfield, until he had accom- 
plished the period which the people meant for him, should abate no 
earnestness for the support and guidance of his constitutional suc- 
cessor. The man gone is past care and earthly ken. The man to 
come moves to an inheritance of complications, which might well 
make him envy the wan and wasted form, whose released spirit is be- 
yond the stars. But destiny, law and duty are imperative and inexor- 
able. The President is dead. The Presidency never ceases. What 
Garfield put off Arthur must put on. Pray, all good citizens, for him 
in his new station, to which his advent by tragedy lends a lurid lustre. 
Pray for the nation, that neither its strength, nor his, shall fail, in 
this hour of the darkness in which Deity veils his plans. 


Personal Aspect of the Calamity. 


But this national aspect of the case can hardly yet intrude on the 
personal aspect of it. That eclipses or monopolizes all other consider- 
ation for the time. The citizens less contemplate and less mourn, 
now, the President, than the sufferer, in his revealed character as the 
husband, the father, the son, the friend and the man. About the pol- 
itician men differed. About the Chief Magistrate politics divided. 
But in his personal character he came, under the disclosures of suffer- 
ings, to rare and radiant recognition. To the wife of his heart he 
showed a chivalrous consideration which honored humanity and station. 
To their children, of whom some have gone before him to the other 
shore, and of whom the rest are the wards of the nation, he showed a 
side of tenderness, provision and love, which elevated the fatherhood 
relation to ideal worth and wisdom. To the venerable matron, for 
whom was his first salutation as he stood on the pinacle of power and 
the summit of ambition, he had always given affection, reverence and 
honor. She, whose heart leaped back to hope at his first cry of life, 
received, from his own hand, his last written missive of love. ‘The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord,’ she can say with that other saint of old, if the petitions of this 
people to the God of the sorrowing and the aged have the answer of 
the covenant of promise. To his friends this man was bound by links 
of steel. He chose for his household confidants and intimates the 
companions of his boyhood and of his battles. They have won the 
regard of the country by their steadfast tenderness to him in pain. 
Where Senators and Cabinet officials could not enter, they went with 
bandages, lotions, food and the sympathy that mated with the heavenly 
harmonies that struck on the ear of the martyr, as sounds of earth 
grew dull and distant. And the love they gave was the love they got. 
All his magnificent adequacy to the requirements of the conjugal, the 
paternal, the filial and the friendly demands of life made this sufferer, 
in his sufferings, so near and dear to our people that his ‘ very virtues 
do plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against the deep damnation of 
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his taking off.’ To those to whom neither thought nor words can 
measure out their grief, may the God of the widow and the fatherless 
prove himself the God of consolation! God sustain his sweet and 
scholarly wife in her sorrow’s crown of sorrow! God be with those 
stricken children! May they have the succor of a Heavenly Father in 
their loss, until reunion, of an earthly father! And God be very close 
to the little whitehaired mother, whose son, in the order of nature, 
should have closed her eyes to rest, but who finds that her years have 
been a garden of graves and a guerdon of grief! Into every heart of 
sensibility and into every home of truth, this sorrow has come with a 
poignancy beyond the capacity of expression. One touch of suffering 
makes the race brothers. To America the right of condolence first 
belongs; but all Christendom joins in the mourning of a mighty na- 
tion. From every land of civilization has come sympathy. Prayer 
has girdled the globe for this ruler, his household and this people. 
The never-ceasing but ever-moving light has always shone on good souls, 
somewhere kneeling in supplication for the sufferer, who no longer 
suffers. Nor will the fragrance of his unmatched endurance, nor the 
force of his personal greatness in bearing the dispensation of disease, 
and in seeking to dissemble his agony that he might lessen that of 
others, ever be lost. Of him, as of another, it may be said— 


While round the sun old mother earth 
Pursues the ever fleeing years, 

The nations shall recount thy worth, 
With mingled pride and grief and tears. 


Assassination as a force in our Politics. 


The fact that assassination has a second time emptied the Presidency 
is one to sound a halt to complacency and to the sense of security. Of 
twenty Presidents two have been killed, and more are declared to have 
been made the object of attempted destruction. And this is the record 
of ninety-two years of organized rule. Monarchy shows more instances 
on individuals in power, but not instances on more individuals in 
power in that time. Mark the decreasing intervals between these 
attempts. From the assault on Jackson to that on Lincoln more than 
three decades passed. From the assault on Lincoln to that on Garfield 
only a little more than five lustrums ensued. At what interval will be 
the next attempt ? At such an one as malice and desperation may 
choose. The remedy ? Civilize politics. Make patronage the measure 
of merit, not the football of caprice. Systematize the civil service. 
Raise the Presidency to the level of the execution of scientific and 
business-like government. Remove the President from the work of 
filling large places with small men. Let law, which when based on 
sense and justice never fails, be the awarder and almoner of office. 
Officialize administration. Depersonalize it. Above all, end the idiocy 
and iniquity of Phariseeism in politics. Stop the petty platitudes of 
petty minds, about one party being necessary and the other inimical 
to the national welfare. It is not so. Both parties are patriotic. 
Hither can be trusted. iad 


A Summary of His Life. 


Too recently has this man, who is dead been biographed, as a can- 
didate, to render detailed narrative of his always public adult life other 
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than a perfunctory superfluity. Recapitulation will revivify the facts 
to recollection. Born in November, 1831, of frontier world-founders, 
his father died when the youngest son, our subject, was seven. There- 
after his surviving mother had a family and poverty on her hands. 
But ambition in himself, for himself, and in her heart, for that one, 
abounded. She farmed o’ days and sewed o’ nights, and did her house- 
work between times. In the harvest field o’? summers, in schools 0’ 
winters, by incessant questionings, by omnivorous reading, by some 
work on the tow path and by more as a doctor’s boy of all labor, young 
Garfield got elementary education. Then he taught to earn and learn, 
and saved enough to go through Williams College. On graduation,he 
successively became a professor and the president of a minor college of 
the Western Reserve. Thence he was sent to the State Senate. The 
war came. He led his pupils, wrought into a regiment, for a year and 
a-half, emerging a volunteer Major-General. In 1863 he entered Con- 
gress. There he served for seventeen years, a debate-leader and floor 
tactician of his party. Thence he was chosen to the Senate of the 
States, and before his term began he became President. Now he is 
dead. That in sufficient outline is his career. The outline will be 
filled in with light and dark shades by the memory of every reader. 
History will take care of his career and character. His contemporaries 
have the duty of cherishing and not now of criticising him. As a 
progress his career is a romance. No man had a harder lot. None 
ever surmounted more obstacles. None ever reached higher honors. 
Born to destitution, educated by self-endeavor, he died President of 
the United States. He did not escape criticism. Perhaps he did not 
escape calumny. The chalice of power soon changed on his lips to the 
frost of death. A broken column typifies his career; but the column 
had attained the greatest altitude and was broken at the top. The 
stateliness of the pillar obscures any flaws in the grain or in the growth. 
He was a scholar. No better, broader mind scintillated in his party. 
He was a soldier. No cowardice, and no greed, and no revenge stain 
his military record. He was a commoner. An orator more debonair, 
an annalist more thorough, an advocate more plausible and powerful 
Republicanism has not had in its later years. He was a patriot. He 
put his body against the enemy. He was a kindly meaning man. Some 
of his best friends were among his political enemies. ‘They knew his 
better self. He was President of the United States. His administra- 
tion never got beyond the inchoate stage. Its motives belong to con- 
jecture. Its initial indications belong to history. Factionism beat 
upon him. He parried it much and punished it some. What crush- 
ing or conciliating acts he would have developed as to it are unknown, 
He dies with his Presidential ideas undisclosed. He dies by violence 
and criticism is paralyzed. He endured with a patience that exhausts 
panegyric. Chronicle will concern itself only with the major facts of 
his romantic and tragic course. The blemishes will be little noted and 
not long remembered. An object of debate and discussion to his 
countrymen for twenty years of health, in eleven weeks of suffering he 
stilled their disputes about him into prayers for him. God rest his 
soul! earth gently reclaim his body by the kindly chemistry of nature! 
He has gone to the painless land. He has exchanged worlds without 


a misgiving. Where he is the sun shall not smite him by day nor the 
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moon by night. Joy and gladness there abound. Sorrow and sighing 
flee away. God wipes away all tears from their eyes. To his family, 
a Savior’s help and a nation’s sympathy! To the land he ruled, peace 
and virtue! ‘To his friends the sweetening memory of his better self! 
To his successor, the buoying help and support of a discriminating 
citizenship! To himself, the effect of the right words and the right 
deeds of his life, and an abundant entrance into the kingdom of the 
blessed, where peasant and President alike receive according to the 
judgment of Him who judgeth, not by the appearance, but Who 
judgeth righteous judgment ! 


The Trustees of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY gave 
expression to their feelings on the death of President GARFIELD by 
the adoption at a meeting held September 28th, 1881, of the following 


MINUTE. 


Whereas, in the inscrutable providence of God, JAMES A. GARFIELD, 
President of the United States, has been removed by death at the 
hand of an assassin, we, the Trustees of the AMBRICAN SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND Society, would, as a fitting tribute to the memory of our illus- 
trious, beloved and lamented Chief Magistrate, record our high estimate 
of his eminently noble character, as a MAN, a SOLDIER, a STATESMAN 
and a CHRISTIAN, so bearing himself in every place and so discharging 
the duties appertaining to all the relations alike of his private and of 
his public life as to win universal respect and to command the affec- 
tionate admiration of mankind. 

Resolved :—That humbly submitting ourselves to the Divine will, and 
confidently cherishing the hope that He who has peculiarly bereaved 
us in the removal of President Garfield just at this time from the 
Chief Magistracy of the Nation, will mercifully overrule the event to 
the good of the people and to the ultimate extension of the Kingdom 
of Christ throughout the world, we would acknowledge ourselves as 
called upon to emulate his conscientious and unremitting devotion to 
trust and duty, especially by an increased consecration on our part to 
the welfare of those whose moral and spiritual culture are largely com- 
mitted to us. 

Resolved :—That in common with a mourning nation, and with sym- 
pathizing committees in other lands, and throughout universal Chris- 
tendom,—we extend our condolence to the afflicted family of the de- 
ceased President, praying that their loss, which cannot be made up:to 
them in this life, may be graciously compensated in the present and 
eternal fellowship of God. 


It is in point to insert here, the following extract from the last let- 
ter of our chaplain Srupss of Portland, Oregon, dated Sept. 28th, 
1881. . 

““The bitterness is past, our honored and loved President has gone 
to rest and his reward. We mourn greatly, but not as those who have 
no hope. I was conducting a large meeting, by invitation, in the Y. 
M. C. A. Hall in San Francisco, when the sad telegram was placed in 
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my hands,—‘‘ The President is dead.” We knelt in prayer, and 
poured out our hearts, our cries, our tears unto the Hearer of Prayer, 
then sang one of President GARFIELD’s favorite hymns, —‘“‘ Jesus, 
lover of my soul!” I then closed the meeting, and we silently and 
sadly dispersed. The dispatch which left Long Branch, N. J., at 
10: 35 p. m. we received at 8: 30 p. m. of the same day.” 


The death of President GARFIELD does not seem, as yet, to have been 
the occasion of much poetry rising to the level of the sad event, in its 
most fruitful aspects,—but we preserve here two brief and admirable 
effusions in connection with it. The first, from the Ohristian Union 
of Oct. 5th, well voices the depth of universal grief which marked 
pubhe feeling immediately after the fell 19th September,—the second, 
by Prof. LonGrELLow, in the /ndependent of the 6th October, touches 
one of the noblest lessons of the awful Providence which God has 
sent upon the nation and the world. 


NEXT MORNING. 
TeeA SiGe 


Dressed in the borrowed radiance of the skies, 

The little ignorant waves creep up the sand, 
Dimpling with longing for his patient eyes, 

Blind now to any light on sea or strand. 

Like meteors flashing whitely toward the land 
Come the wild gulls that tame their wings to bear 
The message of the nation’s loving care 

To ears that never more may understand. 

The breeze to fan him hasted through the gloom, 
And, eager, passed the morning’s gates of gold; 
Yet now, affrighted at his forehead cold, 

It dies in fitful shudders through the room— 
And all the world: finds sudden voice in thee, 

O ceaseless moaning of the lonely sea! 
September 20th, 1881. Mary A. P. Stansbury. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 
“ E venni dal martirio a questa pace.” 


These words the Poet heard in Paradise, 
Uttered by one who, bravely dying here, 
In the true faith, was living in that sphere, 
Where the Celestial Cross of sacrifice 
Spread its protecting arms athwart the skies; 
And, set thereon, like jewels crystal clear, 
The soul magnanimous, that knew not fear, 
Flashed their effulgence on his dazzled eyes. 


Ah, me! how dark the discipline of pain, 
Were not the suffering followed by the sense 
Of infinite rest and infinite release! 


This is our consolation; and again 
A great soul cries to us in our suspense: 
“T came from martyrdom unto this peace!” 
Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 26th, 1881, Henry W. Longfellow. 
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Few sentences coudense so amply the significance of the President’s 
decease,—a death more widely known and mourned by contemporaries 
than any ever happening upon earth,—as these words from the Bos- 


ton Daily Advertiser. 


Let them be memorized and pondered! 


“The thought which will come sooner or later to all, and when wt 
comes will abide,—is, that after all character is the main thing,—the 
most precious possession,—the surest power,—the noblest legacy,—the 
most enduring fame.” 


From the Life-Boat Journal, (London, Eng.) August, 1881. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (CARRIAGE OF GRAIN) ACT, 1880. 


Perhaps Mr. Plimsoll, in the 
interest of saving life at sea, has 
done no more useful thing than 
pressing on the attention of Parlia- 
ment the necessity for additional 
precautions and legal requirements 
to prevent the shifting of grain 
and similar cargoes, when stowed 
in bulk. 

Undoubtedly very many vessels 
so laden have foundered with their 
crews through their cargoes shift- 
ing, 1.e., falling to one side in gales 
of wind. Any landsman can readi- 
ly conceive the imminent danger 
which must arise from the shifting 
of a vessel’s ballast or cargo to one 
tide, whereby a permanent inclina- 
sion, or “‘list,” as it is termed by 
sailors, to that side is occasioned, 
rendering her more or less un- 
manageable and difficult to steer. 
Every lurch of the hull towards 
the lower side must then tend to 
a farther shift of cargo, with cor- 
responding increase of ‘‘list,” until 
a final lurch capsizes the unfortu- 
nate craft, and consigns her crew 
to a watery grave, adding one more 
to the long list of ‘‘missing ships,” 
an average of more than one 
hundred of which are so recorded 
year by year. 

The least consideration will suf- 
fice to show why grain cargoes 


stowed in bulk, that is to say, not 
confined in bags or boxes, are 
specially liable to shift. Any one 
who has had to fill a box, canister 
or jar, etc., with any small grains, 
such as wheat, rice or coffee, will 
have noticed that if, after being 
completely filled, the vessel be well 
shaken, its contents will settle 
down and occupy less space. This 
is caused by each separate grain 
reaccommodating itself to those 
around it, thereby reducing the 
area of the interstices, or open 
spaces between them, and thus an 
additional quantity of grain is re- 
quired to completely fill the vessel. 
This operation may indeed be re- 
peated two or three or more times, 
re-filling the vessel after each shak- 
ing, before the largest possible 
amount of grain is contained in it. 

Now, on a larger scale, precisely 
the same operation takes place in 
a ship laden with a grain cargo of 
any kind, with the exception that 
instead of two or three shakings 
only, the operation is continuous 
whenever the sea is rough, every 
motion of the vessel tending to re- 
arrange every separate grain of the 
cargo into the smallest possible 
space. Hence, unless an additional 
quantity of grain be carried on deck 
to be added to, or ‘‘feed,” as it is 
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termed in grain-carrying ships, the 
cargo below deck, the constant 
tendency of a bulk cargo of grain 
must be to settle down on the lee 
or lower side of the vessel, more 
especially when remaining a long 
time on one tack, to the imminent 
danger of ship and crew. 

The danger specially attending 
grain cargoes stowed in bulk has, 
of course, long been recognised, 
but in former times shipowners 
were pretty much left to them- 
selves in all matters affecting the 
lives of their crews. In the year 
1854 the first serious legislative 
effort was made to protect the lives 
of our merchant seamen, when the 
Mercantile Marine Act of that year 
was passed, which consolidated all 
previous shipping acts. Amend- 
ments to that Act were passed in 
1855, 1856, 1862, 1871 and 1873, 
in the last of which it was stated 
that the whole might be cited col- 
lectively as the Merchant Shipping 
Acts of 1854 to 1873. It does not, 
however, appear that any of these 
Acts contained any special enact- 
ments respecting grain cargoes. 

In 1874 the general impression 
in the public mind that the lives 
of our seamen were not duly cared 
for, fanned into a flame by Mr. 
Plimsoll, the then member for 
Derby, led to the appointment of 
a Royal Commission, presided over 
by the Duke of Somerset, and of 
which the Duke of Edinburgh was 
a member, and in the Report of 
that Commission attention is first 
called to the danger of ‘‘grain 
cargoes,”’and to the exceptional care 
requisite to reduce that danger to 
aminimum. They add, however, 
that “there are well-known pre- 
cautions tending to diminish this 
danger, but the application of 
these will be best left to the re- 
sponsibility of the shipowner, and 
to the practical knowledge of the 
captain.” ¥ 
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We are unable to see that this 
advice is not equally applicable to 
all other sources of danger to the 
lives of our seamen, which would 
thereby be handed over to the 
tender mercies of every unprinci- 
pled and avaricious shipowner who 
might be ready to run the risk of 
whatever penalty might be entailed 
by his ‘‘responsibility,” not before, 
but after the loss of the lives of his 
crew. 

In 1875 a temporary Bill was 
passed, to continue in force until 
Ist October 1876, and to be ‘‘con- 
strued as one with the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854.” This Bill 
embodied many of the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission 
of the previous year; and as regards 
grain cargoes its 3rd section enact- 
ted that ‘‘ no cargo, of which more 
than one-third consists of any kind 
of grain, corn, rice, paddy, pulse, 
seeds, nuts or nut kernels shall be 
carried unless such grain is con- 
tained in bags, sacks, or barrels, or 
secured from shifting by boards, 
bulkheads, or otherwise, an in- 
fringement of the same subjecting 
the master of the vessel to a penal- 
ty, not exceeding £200.” 

Regarding this clause, we re- 
marked at the time (No. 98, page 
403 of Lifeboat Journal) that ‘‘the 
new law about carrying grain in 
bulk is one of those just and neces- 
sary measures of ordinary legisla- 
tion, which, it may be supposed, 
might and ought to have been 
brought about years ago by a 
governing power exercising proper 
supervision of the mercantile ma- 
rine.” 

In 1876 yet another Merchant 
Shipping Act was passed, testify- 
ing to the increasing interest taken 
in our mercantile marine and 
merchant seamen. As regards 
‘‘orain cargoes,” [section 22,] it 
enacted that ‘‘no cargo of which 
more than one-third consists of 
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grain, corn, rice, paddy, pulse, 
seeds, nuts, or nut kernels, herein- 
after referred to as ‘grain cargo,’ 
shall be carried on board any 
British ship, unless such grain 
cargo be contained in bags, sack, 
or barrels, or secured from shifting 
by boards, bulkheads, or otherwise. 
Also that the managing owner, 
agent, or master of any ship who 
should knowingly infringe this 
enactment should for every such 
offence incur a penalty not exceed- 
ign £300.” 

The Act of 1880, on which we 
are now commenting, is a further 
recognition of the importance of 
protecting the lives of our seamen 
in the grain trade, becoming in- 
deed, year by year, more important 
as the nation is more and more 
dependent on the importation of 
foreign corn for its food, and es- 
pecially from the American conti- 
nent. 

It is entitled ‘‘An Act to provide 
for the safe carriage of Grain 
Cargoes by Merchant Shipping, 
7th September, 1880.” 

It is divided into eleven sections. 
Section 1 defines its short title and 
construction as follows:— 

‘“This act may be cited as the 
Merchant Shipping (Carriage of 
Grain) Act, 1880, and shall be 
construed as one with the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854, and the Acts 
amending the same, and together 
with those Acts may be cited as 
the Merchant Shipping Acts, 1854 
to 1880.” 

Section 2 enacts that the Act 
shall come into operation on the 
1st day of January, 1881. 

Section 3 is as follows:— 

‘* Where a grain cargo is laden 
on any British ship, all necessa- 
ry and reasonable precautions 
(whether prescribed by this Act 
or not) shall be taken in order to 
prevent the grain cargo from shift- 
ing. 
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“Tf such precautions have not 
been taken in the case of any such 
ship, the master of the ship, and 
any agent of the owner who was 
charged with the loading of the 
ship, or the sending her to sea, 
shall each be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding three hundred pounds, 
and the owner of the ship shall 
also be liable to the same penalty, 
unless he shows that he took all 
reasonable means to enforce the 
observance of this section, and was 
not privy to the breach thereof.” 

This section is every thing that 
can be desired; its first clause re- 
quiring all necessary and reasonable 
precautions to be taken ‘‘whether 
prescribed by this Act or not,” 
effectually closes any loophole by 
which an unscrupulous shipowner 
might evade the spirit if not the 
letter of the law, whilst its second 
clause makes the actual owner of 
the ship lable to a penalty not 
exceeding £300, in addition to the 
master and any agent charged with 
the loading of the ship. 

Section 4 provides and states in 
detail the precautions to prevent 
grain cargoes from shifting, which 
shall be required in all grain-laden 
British ships proceeding outside 
the Straits of Gibraltar, from the 
Mediterranean or Black Seas, and 
from the coast of North America, 
as follows:— 

(a.) There shall not be carried between 
the decks, or, if the ship has more than 
two decks, between the main and upper 
decks, any grain in bulk, except such as 
may be necessary for feeding the cargo in 
the hold, and is carried in properly con- 
structed feeders. 

(.) Where grain (except such as may 
be carried in properly constructed feeders) 
is carried in bulk in any hold or compart- 
ment, and proper provision for filling 
up the same by feeders is not made, 
not less than one-fourth of the grain 
carried in the hold or compartment, (as 
the case may be) shall be in bags support- 
ed on suitable platforms laid upon the 
grain in bulk: Provided that this regula- 
tion with respect to bags shall not apply— 
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i.) To oats, or cotton seed; nor 
(ii.) To a ship which is a sailing ship of 

less than four hundred tons regis- 
tered tonnage, and is not engaged 
in the Atlantic trade; nor 

(iii) To a ship laden at a port in the 
Mediterranean or Black Sea if the 
ship is divided into compartments 
which are formed by substantial 
transverse partitions, and are 
fitted with longitudinal bulkheads 
orsuch shifting boards as hereafter 
in this section mentioned, and if 
the ship does not carry more than 
one-fourth of the grain cargo, and 
not more than one thousand five 
hundred quarters, in any one 
compartment, bin, or division, and 
provided that each division of the 
lower hold is fitted with properly 
constructed feeders from the be- 
tween decks; nor 

(iv.) To a ship in which the grain cargo 
does not exceed one-half of the 
whole cargo of the ship, and the 
rest of the cargo consists of cotton, 
wool, flax, barrels or sacks of flour, 
or other suitable cargo so stowed 
as to prevent the grain in any 
compartment, bin, or division 
from shifting. 

(c) Where grain is carried in the hold 
or between the decks, whether in bags or 
bulk, the hold or the space between the 
decks shall be divided by a longitudinal 
bulkhead or by sufficient shifting boards 
which extend from deck to deck, or from 
the deck to the keelson, and are properly 
secured, and if the grain is in bulk are 
fitted grain-tight with proper fillings be- 
tween the beams. : ; 

(d.) In loading, the grain shall be 
properly stowed, trimmed, and secured. 


Section 5 exempts from the re- 
quirements of this Act all grain- 
laden ships from the Black or 
Mediterranean Seas and coast of 
North America, which shall have 
been loaded in acordance with the 
regulations for the time being ap- 
proved by the Board of Trade, or 
constructed and loaded in accord- 
ance with any plan approved by 
that Board. 

Section 6 requires the masters of 
all British grain-laden ships, pass- 
ing the Straits of Gibraltar out- 
wards, and from the coast of North 
America, to deliver, or cause to be 
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delivered, to the British Consular 
Officer, or; in Her Majesty’s do- 
minions, the principal Officer of 
Customs, before leaving her final 
port, or within forty-eight hours 
after leaving such port, a notice 
stating— 

(1) The draught of water and clear 
side, as defined by section five of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1871, and section 
four of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1873, 
of the said ship after the loading of her 
cargo has been completed at the said last 
port of loading; 

(2) And also stating the following par- 
ticulars in respect to the grain cargo, 
namely, 

(a) The kind of grain and the quantity 
thereof, which quantity may be stated in 
cubic feet, orin quarters, or in bushels, 
or in tons weight; and 

(0) The mode in which the grain cargo 
is stowed; and 

(c) The precautions taken against shift- 
ing. 

The master shall also deliver a similar 
notice to the principal collector or other 
proper officer of Customs in the United 
Kingdom, together with the report re- 
quired to be made by the Customs Consoli- 
dation Act, 1876, on the arrival of the 
ship in the United Kingdom. 

Every such notice shall be sent to the 
Board of Trade as soon as practicable by 
the officer receiving the same. 

If the master fails to deliver any notice 
required by this section he shall be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding one hundred 
pounds: provided always, that the Board 
of Trade may, by notice published in the 
London Gazette, or in such other way as 
it may deem expedient, exempt ships 
laden at any particular port or any class 
of such ships from the provisions of this 
section. 

This clause is a most important 
one, and would be still more so if 
it effectually prevented any vessel 
from leaving port unless it could 
be shown that the requirements of 
the Act have been comphed with. 
We presume, however, that this 
has been found to be impracticable, 
since even the delivery of the 
notice forty-eight hours after the 
sailing of the vessel is deemed to 
suffice. We trust, however, that 
the penalties incurred by noncom- 
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pliance with the Act, and by any 
wilful false statements in the of- 
ficial notices, may prevent deliber- 
ate evasion of the law. 

Section 7 subjects the master of 
any ship to a penalty not exceeding 
£100, if he shall wilfully make any 
false statement, or omit any ma- 
terial particular, in any notice re- 
quired by the Act. 

Section 8 authorizes any officer, 
either specially or generally deput- 
ed to do so by the Board of Trade, 
to inspect any grain cargo, and the 
mode in which the same is stowed. 

Section 9 enacts that every of- 
fense punishable under the Act may 
be summarily dealt with. 

Section 10 defines the mean- 
ing of the expressions in the Act, 
viz., that the expression ‘‘grain” 
means any corn, rice, paddy, pulse, 
seeds, nuts, or nut kernels. And 
that the expression ‘‘ship laden 
with a grain cargo” means a ship 
carrying a cargo, of which the 
portion consisting of graiu is more 
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than one-third of the registered 
tonage of the ship. 

Section 11 repeats section 22 of | 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1876. J] 


We feel sure that our seamen J 


will welcome this short Act as an- 
other instalment of justice to and 
consideration for them, and that 
the British public will hail it as 
another concession to their repeat- 
ed demands in behalf of an invalu- 
able and long neglected class of 
the community. 

We may be allowed also to ex- 
press a hope that the increasing 
interest taken in them and the 
many advantages they now enjoy, 
compared with the British mar- | 
iners of bygone generations, com- 
bined with the civilizing effects of 
better education in their youth, 
may surely, if slowly, raise their 
standard of morals and habits of 
life, until the British seaman of 
the future shall be an honor to 
his country and his class wherever 
he may sail. 


In connection with the preceding article, which directs attention to 


a matter of great economic and humanitarian interest, we have been 
much interested in statements presented to us concerning the ‘‘ Das- 
sori Safeguard Ceiling of vessels for the carriage of grain across the 
Atlantic.” It is claimed that during the last two years, a great num- 
ber of vessels with this ceiling have crossed and recrossed the Atlantic 
laden with grain in bulk, and that not one has reached port with the 
cargo shifted, and that by the avowal of their several masters, three 
vessels at least, with their crews and cargo, have already been saved by 
it from total loss. 


oO ao 
ROBERT PEACH’S WAYS AND INVENTIONS. 


THE PERILS OF COENTIES-SLIP—AN OYSTERMAN’S EXPLOITS—FOR THE 
PUBLIC GOOD—SAVING HORSES AND MEN. 


*“Do you know a man named 
Robert Peach?” inquired a reporter 
the other day of a South-st. grocer. 

“You don’t mean Peach the 
life-saver ? Yes? Why, don’t you 


know him? He keeps an oyster- 
stall in Coenties slip. Just jump 
into the river here, and he’ll have 
you out fore you know you’re wet.” 

In an open stall in Coenties-slip 
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the reporter found a spare, tall 
man, a little past forty, with sandy 
hair and a light mustache. He 
wore a checked shirt and a straw 
hat, and was busily engaged in 
opening clams to minister to the 
appetite of customers who stood 
awaiting their turns. 

“« They tell me, Mr. Peach, that 
you have invented a new life-sav- 
ing apparatus,” said the reporter. 

** Well,” said Mr. Peach, quietly, 
““I can’t say that it is very new, 
as it has been on the wharf there 
for upward of two months. Come 
over here and I will show it to 
you.” He led the way to the edge 
of the dock, where there appeared 
an odd-looking frame which a 
casual observer might have mis- 
taken for an unsuccessful plagia- 
rism upon the hook-and-ladder 
company, had it not been for a 
painted sign announcing that this 
was a ‘‘ Life-Saving Apparatus.” 
There was a light ladder less than 
ten feet in length, armed with 
strong iron hooks at one end, and 
with two lanterns hanging from a 
round in the middle. ‘l’o one of 
the lanterns was attached a long 
line with a small float at the end. 
Another rope, which was thrown 
over the ladder, was tied to a cir- 
cular life-preserver. 

“‘You see,” he said, ‘‘ when any- 
body falls in the water, the first 
thing we do is to throw him a life- 
preserver ; then we hook the lad- 
der on the edge of the wharf, and 
up he climbs. If he misses the 
life preserver we fling him the life- 
line and pull him in. Simple 
enough, you see, but it takes a 
sharp eye to be always ready in 
time to save a man when he falls 
into the water. These two men,” 
he said, pointing to the neighbor- 
ing venders of the raw bivalve, 
“are my assistants. Here, Tom, 
show the gentleman how the ap- 
paratus works; I must go to my 
stand.” 
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“Tom” came from the next 
stand and took up the life presery- 
er. He is a man well on in his 
forties, large and with a full beard. 
‘* Tt’s a good many lives Peach has 
saved,” he said, while he went 
through the show of hauling a 
drowning man out of the water. 
‘‘He never misses a man if he 
once makes up his mind to get him 
out.” 

‘* How long have you been here?” 
asked the reporter, later, taking a 
proffered chair in Robert Peach’s 
stall. 

‘“Why, bless you, I was born 
here, and I’ve heen here ever since. 
It would take a long time to tell 
all I’ve seen and done. I started 
out when I was eight years old to 
earn my living in a scow that I 
made myself. I have always lived 
about the river front and the water, 
bottom and top. I have been in 
this slip for eight years or more, 
and I should not like to leave it 
now. You see I understand pretty 
well how to save a man from drown- 
ing, and I feel that I owe it to the 
public to do all I can in that way. 
So as this slip is the most danger- 
ous place in New York City, I ex- 
pect to stay here. People come 
walking up South-st. at night, 
when it’s dark, and they walk 
right off into the water, for there 
isn’t any railing to prevent them. 
It’s the same way on the other side, 
too. There’s no place in the city 
like it.” 

“Pretty well filled with lager, 
are they generally ?” suggested the 
reporter. 

‘* Well, I don’t know what they 
have inside them, but as a matter 
of fact a man doesn’t very often 
get in the river when he’s sober. 
But it is a dangerous place to the 
best of people on a dark night. 
The slip is full of canal-boats, and 
the men sometimes fall overboard 
from them. There was a drunken 
fellow a year or two ago who fell 
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into the water from a canal-boat. 
These canal-boatmen can generally 
swim, you see, but he was full of 
liquor, and helpless as a log. So I 
had to go in and pull him out. He 
struck his head on soinething when 
he fell, and was sent to the New 
York hospital. One night a police- 
man walked into the river, and I 
had to pull him out. He was drunk, 
too. Then there was a colored fel- 
low who fell in and went under a 
canal-boat, but I got hold of him 
and swam. him over into the shal- 
low water under the wharf. Last 
summer a little Italian ragpicker 
fell from the pier, and a man who 
was standing by jumped in to save 
him, but missed the boy and had 
to hang upon a log to save himself. 
I saw the boy would drown unless 
I helped him, so I went in and 
pulled him under the pier.” 

** How many lives have you saved 
altogether ?” 

“Well, that is hard to say. I 
have been in gangs that have saved 
a good many, and have helped in 
that way to save more than I can 
remember ; but I suppose that by 
myself alone I have saved some- 
thing like twelve. And_ besides 
men, I have saved as many as forty 
horses from drowning. I swam two 
horses from here down to the Bat- 
tery one day, where I could lead 
them up the slope. And there was 
another pair worth $600 that fell 
in from the quay two years ago. I 
got them out by fastening straps 
around them and hoisting them 
up with a derrick that was used to 
load and unload canal-boats. They 
belonged to a merchant in Wall-st. 
and he paid me handsomely for 
saving them. I never take any re- 
ward for saving a man or woman, 
or for grappling for a dead body ; 
but for other things I take what 
anyone will give me. I have saved 
thousands of dollars’ worth of valu- 
able property that has been lost 
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from ferryboats and in other ways. 
After the explosion of the West- 
field I was at work for three days 
fishing for the dead bodies, and I 
dragged the North River for a long 
time in search of the body of 
Preston King, who committed sui- 
cide there. 

‘Here I have another inven- 
tion,” said Mr. Peach, diving into 
a recess under his counter, and 
producing an  ordinary-looking 
waistcoat, which he puton. ‘‘'This 
is a safety vest. You see this little 
pipe in the shoulder with its 
mouthpiece. A man puts this vest 
on, and when he falls into the 
water all he has to do is to blow 
into this mouthpiece and he can’t 
sink if he tries.” 

Mr. Peach blew in the tube for 
a few seconds and the waistcoat 
swelled to a monstrous size. Be- 
tween the cloth and the lining was 
a rubber bag which, when filled 
with air, would serve most effect- 
ively the purposes of a life-pre- 
server. 

‘‘Here, James,” he said, address- 
ing a tall youth of eighteen, “‘ put 
this on and jump in the water so 
as to show how it works.” 

James demurred at first, out of 
respect to an alleged new pair of 
trousers, but was at last persuaded 
to comply with the request. Plung- 
ing from a canalboat into the water 
he floated upon the surface, and 
stoutly maintained that he could’nt 
go under if he tried. 

“That safety vest will keep two 
or three persons above the surface,” 
said Mr. Peach; ‘‘ they can’t sink 
the man that wears it. If a man 
keeps one of those on when he is 
near the water he has his life-pre- 
server always ready.” 

** What do you do with the lan- 
terns on your life-saving appara- 
tus ?” 

‘*T keep a man here all the time. 
Thomas Lynch takes my place at 
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the stand after dark and keeps it 
open allnight. And James O’Con- 
nor keeps the lamps lighted so that 
if an accident happens they will be 
ready. here are five of us alto- 
gether, you see: Thomas Lynch, 
who watches at night; James O’- 
Connor, the boy that has charge 
of the lamps; Thomas Mitchell, 
who carries the ladder when there 
is an accident ; John Larkins, who 
takes the life-line; and myself. 
Mitchell and Larkins keep these 
two oyster-stalls by mine. I carry 
the life preserver. We have a regu- 
lar order for going to work, and we 
drill twicea week. We have drilled 
so much that we can get to that 
corner,” he said, pointing to a spot 
a hundred yards away, “in less 
than half a minute after the alarm 
is given. When there is any danger 
I let the other men go to work and 
get the drowning man out, if they 
can, while I stand cool and col- 
lected like, waiting to see if there 
is any need of my assistance. If I 
find they are not getting along 
very well I jump in, and I never 
yet let a man drown whom I tried 
to save. I swim up to them cau- 
tiously, and keep away until I get 
behind them ; then | keep their 
heads above the surface and push 
them in to the shore. Once let a 
man get hold of you, and you’re as 
helpless as he is.” 
“Why don’t you take out a 
atent on your safety waistcoat ?” 
“Well, I don’t know.”—. Y. 
Tribune. 
—————»- +-—__ 
The Wonderful Works of God. 
BY MRS. HELEN E. BROWN. 


The assembled multitude on the 
day of Pentecost were amazed as 
they listened to the “ wonderful 
works ”—literally, the great things 
of God—told by the newly-inspired 
apostles. And never since that day 
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has the story of God’s grace ceased 
to be wonderful. How every recital 
magnifies His love and grace! We 
are amazed at the ease with which 
the Holy Ghost effects the regener- 
ation of a soul, and by what seem- 
ingly trivial instrumentalities it 
may be accomplished. The sing- 
ing of a hymn by a little child, a 
single word caught in conversa- 
tion, a scrap of paper found in the 
waste-basket or wafted by the 
breeze within the open window, a 
tract caught in an oyster-shell at 
the bottom of the sea, a stolen 
book, a recollected verse,—all these 
seem to human conception inade- 
quate to move a heart, to turn it 
from its purposes of sin to a new 
and holy life. Yet God is contin- 
ually teaching us that nothing is 
too hard for him, and that the 
smallest circumstance of life is 
under his control, and may be sub- 
ordinated to the reclamation of a 
prodigal. 

We have heard many such re- 
markable cases of conversion, and 
the following, which we have just 
received from the lips of a devoted 
servant of God, we think may be 
numbered among the most wonder- 
ful. 

The friend who related the story 
is a missionary engaged in work 
among the sailors. He was in 
search one day for a mate who had 
recently become a Christian, that 
he might expound to him the way 
of life more fully. 

‘*He isn’t about,” said one of 
the men, ‘‘ but if you want to see 
a good Christian, go down and 
talk with our steward. You ll be 
content.” 

The missionary found his way 
to the quarters named, and saw a 
middle-aged colored man engaged 
in his daily duties. 

“You love the Lord, they tell 
me,” said the visitor. 
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“‘T do, sir,” said the steward, 
‘“but what is better, he loves me. 
If he hadn’t loved me, sir, he never 
would have died for me, and more, 
he never would have sought me ; 
for he sought me, sir. And this is 
how it was,” he continued, as he 
ceased his work and rested his 
elbow on the dresser. ‘‘ He sent a 
peddler to our ship one day, a very 
common peddler he was, and 
among his traps were some oiled 
tablecloths. Miserable, poor things 
they were, but the fellow would 
spread them out; we couldn’t get 
rid of him. One of ’em had for a 
centre-piece the picture of Christ 
hanging on the cross. ‘There was 
the crown of thorns on his head, 
and such a look of agony on his 
face, and the poor limp figure hang- 
ing by his hands and feet ; and the 
minute I set my eyes on it some- 
thing seemed to say, ‘That’s the 
man that died for you.” I didn’t 
look a second. I turned right away 
and ordered the fellow off, but I 
couldn’t get rid of the picture ; it 
haunted me. I talked and laughed, 
and swore and worked, and it 
didn’t do a mite of good. There 
was that cross on every table and 
every door-panel, on the dishes 
and stew-pans; it was before me 
continually. I knew what it 
meant, for I had a good mother, 
and had been to Sunday-school 
when a little chap, and I had heard 
the story. But I had lived an 
awful wicked life since then ; and 
now this had come as if to convict 
me like a criminal that I was. It 
was my sins the poor Jesus was 
suffering for. ‘Was ever a kind- 
ness like that ?’ I said to myself, 
as I lay and tossed all night in my 
bunk. Icouldn’t sleep. If Ilcaught 
a nap, ’d wake right up in terror 
seeing that poor sufferer hanging 
on the cross for me. At last I 
could stand it no longer. I turned 
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out and down on my knees, and 
cried, ‘I’m sorry, Lord ; yes, am, 
for all the wickedness I’ve done, 
the sins that caused the holy Christ 
to suffer and die. Lord, be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner.” What an 
agony I was in, but I gave all up. 
‘Lord,’ I said, ‘Ill never sin any 
more; forgive me and help me— 
for Jesus’ sake,’ I added. I don’t 
know just what made me say that, 
but the words seemed to be put 
into my mouth. I remembered 
that was the way my mother used 
to pray: ‘Lord, save my George, 


for Jesus’ sake.’ 


** And now he had come to save 
me, I knew he had, and | was will- 
ing, all ready. Oh, how I hated 
my sins then, and how I loved the 
dear Jesus! He was my Savior. 
I saw him hanging there for me, 
and my heart was near breaking 
with the love. And so it has been 
ever since. That was four years 
ago, and I never can lose the feel- 
ing I got there by the side of my 
bunk. Folks ask me, as you did, 
sir, if I love the Lord. Of course 
I do, sir; but that isn’t the thing, 
after all; he loves me. What love 
it is for a poor, unworthy creature 
like me! I can’t tell it, but it’s 
my wonder every day, and will be 
through all eternity.” 

_ The missionary went away med- 
itating on the ‘* wonderful works 
of God,” and told the story “to 
the praise of the glory of his grace,” 
of the sailor converted by a table- 
cloth !—American Messenger. 
—___—<—s» <> _____ 
The Progress of Christian 
Missions. 

Until within thirty years, one 
might express a doubt as to wheth- 
er the gospel could elevate and heal 
the most degraded heathen, and 
prove asavor of life unto life. But 
to-day the Portuguese can no long- 
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er maintain that the Hottentots are 
a race of apes, incapable of Chris- 
tianization. You can no longer 
find written over church doors in 
Cape Colony, ‘‘ Dogs and Hotten- 
tots not admitted,” as at the time 
when Dr. Van Der Kemp fought 
there for the rights of the down- 
trodden natives. To- day no one 
would be found to agree with the 
French governor of the island of 
Bourbon, who called out to the first 
missionary to Madagascar, ‘‘So you 
will make the Malagasy Christians? 
Impossible! they are mere brutes, 
and have no more sense than irra- 
tional cattle; ” since there are hun- 
dreds of evangelical congregations 
established there, which have now, 
counting those only of the London 
Mission, three hundred and eighty- 
six ordained native pastors, one 
hundred and fifty-six native evan- 
gelists, and three thousand, four 
hundred and sixty-eight native lay 
preachers and Bible readers. 
Twenty years agoan Englishman 
who had traveled around the world 
insisted to me that the native Aus- 
tralians were absolutely beyond 
reach of the gospel, and must first 
be educated up to it in some way, 


Fact and Opinion 


It is one incidental advantage in the 
discussion of the question of ‘* Advance 
Wages to Seamen,” that by it the general 
facts concerning their condition, and the 
reasons therefor, are presented from the 
varying standpoints of those who take part 
init. In the somewhat wide considera- 
tion which the subject has received in our 
country, since last Spring, there is a very 
notable agreement among participants as 
to the continuing wrongs inflicted upon 
the sailor, afloat and ashore,—while these 
are traced in part, by one writer and 
another, qualified to speak, to many 
sources, for their origin. This truth finds 
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before they could understand its 
simplest truth. To-day this opi- 
nion is refuted by the Moravian 
Missions in Gippsland, which haye 
five churches, clean houses, and 
one hnndred and twenty-five bap- 
tized native Christians. Yes, we 
have to-day, as the last Eve angelical 
Alliance in New York demonstrat- 
ed, the glorious, faith-strengthen- 
ing joy of seeing it proved, without 
more missionary statistics, that the 
most degraded heathen, because 
they are also men, listen to the gos- 
pel, and learn to believe it; that no 
race is so spiritually dead that it 
cannot be quickened into new life 
by the ‘‘glad tidings; ” no language 
so barbarous that the Bible cannot 
be translated into it; no individual 
heathen so brutish that he cannot 
become a new creature in Jesus 
Christ; and that therefore, our 
Lord and Master, revealing himself 
tous asthe Way, the Truth and the 
Life in the widest sense, gave no 
impossible command when, em- 
bracing without limit all suffering 
humanity, he said,—‘‘Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.—Rev. Dr. Christ- 
lied. 


as to ‘ Advance.” . 


illustration in a recent communication to 
the San Francisco Hvening Post from 
President Ronry of the Seamen’s Pro- 
tective Association in that city. 


Hditor Post:—In your last Saturday’s 
issue I had the pleasure of reading an in- 
teresting article signed ‘‘ Old Salt,” giv- 
ing a graphic description of the methods 
pursued by boarding house keepers in 
their treatment of seamen, and offering 
suggestions to the Seamen’s Protective 
Association of this city in relation to 
‘‘advances,” which he alleges are the 
prime cause of the demoralization in our 
mercantile marine service. For the pub- 
lication of such suggestions, and for many 
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other favors generously and gratuitously 
bestowed upon this association and those 
it would seek to benefit, by the press of 
this city, we feel under obligations of deep 
gratitude. 

So far as our membership is concerned, 
I desire to inform your correspondent that 
it is not of the deep water class, but ex- 
clusively consists of those engaged in the 
coasting trade, although most of them 
have been at one time or another em- 
ployed on deep water vessels. Past expe- 
rience has, therefore, impressed upon our 
members the great need of practical ef- 
fort being made to improve the condition 
of their deep water brothers, and hence 
some of our work has been so directed. It 
we should fail in those efforts it will be 
mainly due to a want on the part of those 
most interested,—namely, shipowners and 
merchants—in not properly understand- 
ing and appreciating the gravity of the 
situation. It will not be our fault, how- 
ever, thanks to your generous treatment. 

It is conceded on all hands that 


The average Deep Water Sazlor 


Of to-day is a very different representa- 
tive from what he was a few years ago. 
Cuffed and cudgeled and blasphemed at, 
ill-fed, overworked and cheated out of the 
moiety pledged to him when shipped,— 
this is his treatment at sea. On shore he 
is equally a slave, his basest passions pan- 
dered to and evoked by the greed of a set 
of men, who discover in his degradation 
a fruitful source of revenue to themselves, 
It is hardly creditable to the American 
people, neither does it reflect credit 
upon those who employ him, and whose 
wealth is either endangered or enhanced 
by his faithful service or its want, that 
such a person should be a fair type of an 
American seaman. Now, who is to blame ? 
Who is chargeable with having driven 
from this employment a sturdy and intel- 
ligent class, to give place to such as we 
have? It won’t be charged that the sea- 
men are wholly to blame. It cannot be 
said that men are to blame who have seen 
no future before them but one of hard- 
ship, toil and degradation, and who 
shrank from the prospect, preferring any 
other calling to suchaone. The secret,— 
fee it is an open one,—lies in the fact 
that 


Subordinate Officers 


On most of our vessels occupy their po- 
sitions more because of their brutality 
than of any fitness they possess. Certifi- 
cates of competency are often wanting, but 
the capacity to ‘‘ drive” compensates the 
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want. Vessels being officered by brutal 
and incompetent officers begets incom- 
petent or indifferent seamen. Men after 
a voyage during which ill-usage and over- 
work has been the. order throughout, are 
only too apt to become the easiest of vic- 
tims to the horde of harpies who infest 
our water front, and whose business it is 
to ply them with whisky and otherwise 
enmesh them, that they may be held the 
more readily for the next ‘‘advance” 
with the additional amount of ‘‘ blood 
money” thrown in. The ‘‘advance” sys- 
tem, as your correspondent asserts, is the 
worst, and certainly the most degrading, 
part of a most infernally bad whole. To 
abolish it this association is prepared to 
do all that is possible. How shall we 
proceed about it ? 

It must be borne in mind that here in 
this city is a rich and powerful and un- 
scrupulous association, known as the deep 
water boarding house keepers’ organiza- 
tion, whose operations are comprehensive 
and secret, whose chief executive officer 
is a politician high in the councils of his 
party, by whom they are shielded in their 
practices, while he derives a handsome 
revenue for himself, large contributions 
and many votes at election time for his 
party ; and thus it is a matter of mutual 
interest between politician and boarding 
house keeper to keep things just as they 
are. It is not much use to expect laws 
in accordance with our desire to be 
passed, and if enacted, they would be- 
come as inoperative as many which are 
in existence and so become ‘‘stale and 
unprofitable” to the seaman. Let 


Those most Immediately Interested in 
Jack,— 


Shipowners and merchants—those whose 
property is oftenest jeopardized by his in- 
capacity or brutal treatment ; those who, 
outside of and apart from their profits, 
should have enough of natural pride re- 
maining, and enough, too, of the milk of 
human kindness within them, to right 
these wrongs, resolve that this state of 
things must end, and end it will most 
surely. Rich and powerful, and_politi- 
cally protected, as this association of harp- 
ies is, it could not withstand the determi- 
nation of such a resolution as I haveindi- 
cated, fora period longer than six months. 
To destroy the system of ‘‘advance,” the 
blackmailing business known as ‘‘blood- 
money,” to put the seaman on the road 
to practice the virtue of ‘‘ manly manli- 
ness,” to make him more self-reHant and 
reliable, to restore the lost prestige of the 
service in every particular, simply requires 
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the codperation of shipowners and the 
others with this association;:—and not- 
withstanding the real peril or apparent 
impracticability of the undertaking, I will 
undertake to say all here spoken of will 
oe realized in a much shorter time than 
many might apprehend. If politicians 
and boarding house keepers can afford to 
unite, as a matter of interest, upon a 
business little short of that pursued by 
banditti, it will certainly not seem strange 
to see shipowners, underwriters, consig- 
nees and others unite with seamen, and 
both pull together for the common pur- 
pose of mutually benefiting each, and the 
laudable one of getting rid forever of all 
the despicable and brutal elements with 
which the atmosphere of this business is 
impregnated. 


From the New York Shipping and 
Commercial List of Sept. 28th, we take 
the following brief but pertinent state- 
ments :-— 

*“The law forbidding advance wages to 
seamen employed in the British merchant 
service, which became operative on the 
first of the current month, will be watch- 
ed with no little interest in this country. 


If it succeed there is little doubt that a 
similar law will be enacted here. It is, of 
course, designed to improve the condition 
of seamen by breaking up the low sailor 
boarding houses, kept by a conscienceless 
set of harpies who thrive upon the earn- 
ings of such of the sailors as they are en- 
abled to entice within their vile places.— 
Advance wages benefit nobody except the 
sailor boarding house keepers and runners. 
The advance is made to the boarding- 
house keeper, and goes to pay the arrear- 
ages of board which that class know so 
well how to create. The payment is real- 
ly made in the form of a due bill, which 
is made payable three days after the de- 
parture of the vessel, the money to pay 
which is deposited with the United States 
Shipping Commissioner by the owner or 
agents. For cashing the due bill before 
receiving the money from the United 
States Commissioner, the boarding house 
keeper charges a fee of from $3 to $8, 
which is of course an extortion, since the 
sailor, by being in his debt, is in his pow- 
er. 
«Last Spring a petition to Congress for 
the abolition of this vicious system of pay- 
ing advance wages in American ports was 
circulated for signatures in this and the 
other principal seaports, and was very 
numerously signed. But if it was pre- 


sented to Congress, the session was too far 
spent for it to be acted upon. At the en- 
suing session, however, there is little doubt 
that, with proper effort, a satisfactory law 
can be enacted. Ship-owners are quite 
unanimously in favor of abolishing ad- 
vance wages, not because it would lessen 
their expenses, but because it would ele- 
vate the sailors, and thus give them a bet- 
ter and more reliable class of men for the 
care and protection of their property, to 
say nothing about the humanitarian as- 
pect of the question, which, it is unneces- 
sary to say, is of great importance.” 


Under the heading ‘‘ Evils of the Ad- 
vance System,” the American Ship, (New 
York) of 17th September, says :— 


««There are some who believe that many 
of the impositions to which the sailor is 
liable can be abolished by having a law 
passed similar to the British law, which 
went into effect August 1st, doing away 
with the advance note system, and a peti- 
tion will be made to Congress to take such 
action. ‘The advance wages are supposed 
to give the sailor an opportunity to pro- 
cure a new outfit, to leave some money 
with his family to support it in his ab- 
sence, or to pay the debts which he has 
contracted in his vacation on shore. Three 
days after the sailor leaves port this ad- 
vance note is paid, and those to whom he 
is indebted get their pay ; or, if there is a 
balance due the sailor, the note is dis- 
counted before he sails, and he gets the 
difference. Sailors do not always land 
with a good sum of money due them, and 
they are often dependent upon the sailor 
landlord to care for them until they get 
another ship. This landlord boards them, 
advances money to get them clothing, and 
interests himself in getting them a berth. 
An association has been formed by the 
legitimate landlords and shipping-masters 
in this city, the members of which, it is 
said, have the sailors’ interest at heart, 
and are very liberal with them, prevent- 
ing them from being fleeced by the ‘‘land 
sharks.” One great evil, which efforts 
have been made to break up, is the custom 
of many captains and owners of vessels 
demanding from the shipping master a fee 
of from three to five dollars upon each 
sailor shipped. The fee, of course, comes 
out of the sailor’s advance. 

**The British law against the payment 
of advances is only effective upon vessels 
going to sea from any port in the United 
Kingdom. The British law does not for- 
bid the payment of advances to sailors 
shipped in this country upon British yes- 
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sels. It is believed by some that the law 
will permanently secure far better results 
for the sailor and his employer than ever 
could be gained by allowing advance 
notes. It is asserted that very little of the 
advance ever goes to any good purpose ; 
that the cause of much of the deteriora- 
tion and evils of the service has been 
traced directly to the bad effect of the ad- 
vance wages system. It is simply an aid 
to prolong dissipation on shore, and most 
of it finds its way into the pockets of the 
not-over-conscientious landlord, in pay- 
ment of outrageous charges for lodgings 
and unnecessary services.” 


In view of the approaching session of 
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the United States Congress, at which it is 
expected that the movement for abolish- 
ing the payment of ‘‘ Advance Wages” to 
sailors in United States ports, will be 
urged,—it is suggested to chaplains of the 
Amprican SEAMEN’S F'rrEND Sociery who 
have petitions for a statute to that effect 
in hand, that they send them to this of- 
fice, with all obtainable signatures, as near 
December 1st, 1881, as possible. And any 
facts bearing upon the ‘‘ Advance Sys- 
tem,” coming from the chaplains, will be 
very acceptable, for use in the MaGazINu, 
or elsewhere. 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Belgium. 
ANTWERP. 


In a letter dated Sept. 27th, Rey. Ar- 
tHuR Ports, chaplain, gives a pleasant 
portrayal of his work, in outline. Ac- 
knowledging the kindness of the local 
committee in providing the ‘‘improve- 
ments” he has asked for in connection 
with the renovation and refitting of the 
Bethel and Institute Building, he says:— 

‘‘The painting and renewal of the in- 
terior of the Bethel is complete, and it 
looks very sweet and fresh. All the rooms 
have been refreshed, in addition to the 
audience room, an office or study for the 
chaplain, a committee room, library and 
reading room, refreshment room, room 
for games, &c. The reading room is kept 
well supplied with matter and is well at- 
tended by the sailors. 


Sabbath Services. 


**You would have been pleased to look 
on last Sabbath’s services, both morning 
and afternoon. In the evening but one 
vacant chair could be seen, and an at- 
tendance so attentive and appreciative as 
to call forth a man’s best powers. 


“The Bethel is, I am told, the largest 
Protestant congregation in Antwerp. I 
often wish I could command the Flemish 
tongue and so reach some of the Catholics. 
Often Belgians, in groups, gather at the 
daor of the Bethel during the service, to 
listen to the singing or preaching, though 
I do not suppose they understand a word 
of the latter. The music is a Catholic 


ce and of course all understand 
that. 


Visiting Special Vessels. 


‘““T have arranged with Mr. Ham, our 
energetic and devoted colporteur, to visit 
some special ships this week with me. [I 
am to perform a baptismal service on one 
of them. He is very much interested in 
the Bethel work, and is a great help to 
me in every way. In his own especial 
work of Bible distribution, at the services, 
at all the prayer meetings, and on the 
ships everywhere, he is on hand and seems 
to love the sailor. 


Begins to Love Seamen. 


‘And I love the sailors. They are 
hearty, whole-souled fellows, when good, 
very good; when bad, very bad, decided- 
ly one way or the other. I meet captains 
and men already who have made several 
voyages since my arrival, and they give 
me a cordial grasp of the hand.as though 
meeting an old friend. 
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Peculiarities of his Parish. 


** My parish is peculiar. About twenty 
four hundred British and American ships 
of all tonnage will come to Antwerp this 
year. his is two hundred a month, or 
about fifty a week, with an average of 
ten men to each ship, making 24,000 souls 
during the year. ‘There is no trouble 
about the parish being too small 

“There is also another noteworthy 
thing about the floating homes I visit. 
The lot remains, but the house on the lot 
moves off without notice. Now, on the 
same lot stands a palace of a three-mas- 
ter, and the next time a cottage-like little 
schooner. Wherever I see a conspicuous 
door-plate with any of my parish names 
on it, I walkin. The door-plate used is 
made of bunting, and has the British red 
cross on one, and the Stars and Stripes of 
the United States on the other. The com- 
mon bond and pass-word is our sweet Eng- 
lish tongue. 


An Interesting Prayer Meeting. 


‘““We had a remarkably interesting 
prayer meeting last Sunday evening, a 
number of captains taking part very pro- 
fitably. The prayers were all intelligent, 
scriptural, and so earnest.—I have never 
been so well remembered by my people, in 
prayer, as in these meetings.” 


~~. os - - 


Denmark. 
COPENHAGEN. 


Mr. C. A. Boretya, so long our mis- 
sionary at the Sailors’ Home in this city, 
is now visiting friends in C., his native 
place. Dating his letter Sept. 19th, he 
writes that on a long Atlantic voyage from 
this port, the captain, who ‘‘ was very 
much of a gentleman, as were the offi- 
cers,” arranged that every evening before 
retiring, Mr. B. should read a chapter in 
the Bible and make a few remarks, with 
prayer. 

Ten days out from New York, one of 
the passengers took suddenly ill, and died 
in less than fifteen minutes. He had been 
in America for a number of years, and 
had started to visit his dear old mother, 
but God willed otherwise. ‘‘ The cap- 
tain,” says Mr. B., ‘‘asked me to conduct 
the funeral service, which I did in the 
usual way, reading a portion of God’s 
Holy word, with some appropriate re- 
marks, and prayer. Service ended, the 
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steamer stopped, the flag was hoisted at 
half mast, and the body was launched 
overboard. A deep and solemn impres- 
sion was felt by all on board.” 


Sailor Mission Work. 


“*Tn regard to mission work, here,” he 
continues, ‘‘there can be no doubt that 
God’s cause is prospering. Brother Wot- 
LESON is a faithful servant, the very man 
for the place. Next month the Bethel 
Ship will be ready. Pastor Prior, with 
other ministers and some of the ladies, 
seem to take great interest in the work. 
There are quite a number of vessels here, 
though not very large ones, and a good 
many seamen.” 


—-—_— +<—+____. 


Chili, 8. A. 


VALPARAISO, 


From the Record of 27th August we 
gather items as to work for sailors :— 


Visitation. 


*¢On the 2nd, the colporteur visited 16 
vessels, conversed with the crews and sold 
$8 worth of books ; on the 6th, on board 
18 ships, he sold books to value of $15.95 ; 
on 9th, onsame number of vessels, to value 
of $9.15. The Bible was most welcome of 
all. A captain was willing to advance 
money to pay for the Bibles his crew 
would buy; on 13th on 16 vessels, sold 
$17.70 worth of books—Danish and Welsh 
tracts were in demand ; 27th, on 15 ves- 
sels, sold $16.90 in books. A Spanish 
captain bought a new Testament. 


Harbor Work. 


“The effort to reach seafaring men is 
more prosperous now than it has almost 
ever been. The Home for Seamen has 
been opened and has a good number of 
inmates. It is opposite the National Bank 
in the old Chile Hotel. 

“« Services are continued on shipboard 
and well attended. Some who have listen- 
ed to the Lord’s call, on the shore, go off 
with the chaplain to aid in the services 
afloat in singing and exhortation as well 
as in offering their humble testimony for 
the Saviour’s grace as they have expe- 
rienced it. 

‘The room near the Matriz church is 
opened three times during the week for 
meetings in English conducted by Rey. 
Mr. Krauser, with the aid of members 
of his ‘‘ Fellowship Band.” Once a week 
a meeting is held there by the Rey. Mr. 
Merwin in Spanish; so far the attendance 
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has been cheering. Some of the Chilian 
members of the mission church, have 
spoken well to their countrymen in these 
meetings.” 
A oe 
Hawaiian Islands. 


HONOLULU. 


In further record of the work of God at 
Honolulu, referred to in the last number 
of the Magazinn, Rev. Dr. S. C. Damon 
writes :— 

Memorable Months. 


“The months of August and Septem- 
ber, 1881, will long be remembered in this 
part of the world, as associated with the 
labors of Mr. Haturnsuor, the Evange- 
list, and the Rey. Mr. Smiru, Pastor of 
the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church of 
San Francisco. Of all seasons of the year 
this seemed the most unpropitious for Re- 
vival work. Many of our people and 
families are away,on the other islands and 
in foreign lands ;—but as this was the only 
time when Mr. HALLENBECK could come, 
he was mvited to commence his labors. 
After lecturing for some three weeks, and 
holding meetings every evening, except 
Saturday evening, the Rey. Mr. Smrra 
arrived, and also the Rev. Mr. Cruzan, 
who had been invited to supply the pulpit 
of Fort St. Church. With additional aid 
the meetings have been continued until 
the present time, and with the most grat- 
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ifying results. I have never witnessed 
anything to be compared with this evan- 
gelistic movement, during the nearly forty 
years of my ministry in Honolulu. Prob- 
ably over one hundred have been savingly 
awakened, and I hope, truly converted. 


Sailors Reached. 


‘Tt has been exceedingly gratifying to 
me that several ship-masters and seamen 
have been brought under the direct in- 
fluence of these meetings. I recall at least 
five shipmasters, and some of whom I 
have long known as on the opposite side 
of evangelistic agency. Seamen from two 
English merchant-ships, the City of Bom- 
bay, and the bark Suffolk have been fre- 
quently seen in our meetings, and some 
of these men have not only risen for 
prayer, but have given earnest and honest 
testimony for Christ. 

“The good work has embraced many of 
our mechanics, laborers from the foundry, 
and clerks. We have many more of these 
classes than formerly, and I am sorry to 
report that not a few had come under 
bad influences. I cannot but believe some 
of these have been effectually rescued from 
the ranks of Satan. 


Spreading to Natives. 


“The influence of this good work, is now 
beginning to spread among the native po- 
pulation, and extend to other islands of 
the group. Iam happy in the belief that 
it is not dying away.” 


At Stations In the United States. 


New York. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Reporting in September, too late for in- 
sertion in the last Sattor’s Mag@azIne, 
Mr. JAMES SMITH, missionary at our Sail- 
or’s Home, 190 Cherry St. writes that 
‘‘during the summer the meetings were 
not so well attended as before, but we did 
not give up any of them, and we received 
testimony that our labor was not in vain. 
The last three weeks especially have been 
marked by increasing interest and num- 
bers. Also by some hopeful conversions 
to Christ. 

A Hospital Case. 


“Tn a visit to one of the hospitals I met 
aman who had desired to become a Christ- 
jan, and who was much blessed by that 
interview. About to leave the hospital 
when I was not there, he prayed that God 


would direct him so that he could see me. 
Getting a note to come to 190 Cherry St. 
he did not know that was the Sailor’s 
Home until he came there. How glad he 
was to meet me! He says:—‘ My heart 
leaped for joy.” He was growing in grace 
and could exhort others before he went 
away to come to our blessed Savior.” 


Further Encouragement. 


«* A man came to me a few days ago, say- 
ing,—‘ Now I believe that all things you 
have told me are true.’ I had told him of 
the blessedness of the Christian life, and 
how he might become a Christian. ‘ Last 
night,’ he added, ‘I saw and heard as never 
before. My heart was touched, and a new 
song put in my mouth.’ He went away 
trusting in Him whom he has so long des- 
pised.”’ 


In July, August and September Mr. 
Dewirr C. SLATER, misssionary, visited 
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1003 vessels of all classes, paid 700 visits 
to Sailor’s Boarding Houses, 11 to Hospi- 
tals and Asylums, and was present at 172 
religious’ servie2s, 110 of which he con- 
ducted. He writes :— 

“Tn giving the above report, it would be 
to me but arepetition of wordsand figures, 
were it not that my thoughts brighten 
in the memory of meetings and greetings 
with the sons of the ocean from all quart- 
ers of the globe. Many of them were here 
for the first time, but there was much good 
evidence given among those who were in- 
duced to attend religious services, through 
invitations given, of having received a 
thorough change of heart. As I write the 
above, I cannot help but dwell for a few 
moments upon the happy thought of many 
pious mothers in distant lands, as they 
take up the Sarmors’ Macaziny, read its 
pages, and meditate upon God’s work 
among seamen,—how with earnest prayer 
they hope that their long absent sons are 
among those converted to God!” 


A Dying Seaman Peaceful and Self- 
sacrificing. 

‘*Of five young seamen at Hospital, ill 
with consumption, only one remains. On 
my last visit he said, ‘I have settled with 
this life. I have written to my parents in 
Denmark, and am prepared to go when 
Jesus calls for me.’ This young sailor is 
a marvel of endurance and kindness, hay- 
ing ministered alternately to the wants of 
the others, as they passed away. I found 
that he had been sitting up watching at 
the bed-side of the last of the four, who 
had just expired, with his own pulse at 
134. Truly under the chastenings of the 
Lord he is a bright example of grace and 
submission ‘‘ while being made perfect 
through suffering.” 


Fruits of Hand-to-Hand Labor. 


Mr. Slater speaks of blessing from God 
in the meetings which he reports, mani- 
fested in the conversion of one and anoth- 
er of the sailors,—dwelling on a special 
case, as follows:— 

*¢ A young English sailor that 1 had on 
several occasions spoken to, and after- 
' wards had a good opportunity to sit and 
tall with, and kneel in prayer, came out 
with very clear evidence that he had de- 
cided to be a Christian. He has since, 
by his testimony, life and labor, shown 
that he purposed in his heart to serve his 
Master. His first act when we rose from 
our knees after prayer, was to take from 
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his pocket a book composed of corrupt 
songs, saying quietly, as he tore it to 
pieces,—‘ I have no more need of you.’” 

Under the heading ‘‘ Finding the De- 
sired Haven,” the last American Messen- 
ger, organ of the American Tract Society, 
records five cases of the conversion of sea- 
men in this port, in June last, under the 
labors of Mr. H. F. Sranuery, their faith- 
ful colporteur, and prints interesting no- 


tices of two of them. 


ee 
Oregon. 
PORTLAND, 


The work on the new Mariners’ Home 
progresses, the brick work of the first 
story being finished. Chaplain Srupss 
and his wife have been on a brief visit to 
San Francisco, and the former reports of 
Rey. Mr. Rowe..’s work, that a great 
door is opened before him, but that there 
are many adversaries. The prospects of 
the Samors’ Homer in San Francisco are 
steadily improving. 


Loan Library Work. 

Hew testimonials from seamen who 
have used our loan libraries have cover- 
ed more ground, or been more to the 
point, in all respects, than that next print- 
ed. We have a right to say of this li- 
brary that 

IT HELPED A CHRISTIAN CAPTAIN. 


“To the Am. Sea. Friend Society:—1 
feel happy to write you that we have had 
the Society’s Library, No. 6,819,* on 
board during a voyage of six and a half 
mouths, from Portland, Maine, to the 
River Platte, and back to this port, and 
the company, good cheer, as well as spir- 
itual blessing we have derived from it, we 


will not attempt to tell. It was placed 
on board by the Rey. Francis Souru- 
worrH, at Portland, Maine. The second 
officer began to keep account of the books 
read, but it is only needful to say that 


* Contributed by North Ave, Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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they have been read and re-read, —while I 
can heartily rejoice in the effect produced 
on every man. The crew have faithfully 
performed their duties, and attended on 
our happy seasons of worshipping God to- 
gether on the Sabbath, with our ever wel- 
come Temperance meeting and service of 
song, once a week. My men, under these 
influences, have been more like Sabbath 
school scholars than the ordinary sailor, 
clean, punctual, orderly and faithful to 
every charge. Oh! I long, and my heart 
yearns, for a reformed mercantile marine, 
in this regard. When we who have such 
responsibilities as masters of ships, shall 
awake to them,—that will come. 

“During these Sabbath services I have 
taken subjects pointing most directly to 
the spiritual interests of my men, and feel 
assured that the word will not return 
void. During the weekly Temperance 
meetings I have sought to lift them up 
morally,—nearly all have signed our mu- 
tual temperance pledge and are now keep- 
ing it manfully. All of this is of deep in- 
terest to me, and I only ask for grace to 
be a blessing to every sailor with whom I 
come in contact. 

Yours truly, 
J. B. TooxeEr, 

Master bark Georgie, of Windsor, N.S. 

New York, Oct. 9th, 1881. 


FOR THE U. S. L. 8. SERVICE 

The following acknowledgment of li- 
braries provided by the Society, during 
October, for the U.S. Life Saving Ser- 
vice, explains itself. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
U.S. Lire Savine SEervIcE, 
Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 10, 1881. 
Am. Sea. Friend Society :— 

*‘T have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 4th instant, in relation 
to the five libraries sent for the Stations 
at Muskeget Island, 2nd District,—Sand 
Beach, Port Austin and Middle Island, 
10th District,—and Cape Fear, 6th Dis- 
trict, the box containing which has been 
duly received by Adams Express. 


““T beg that you will transmit to Mr. 
KF A L , im whose name you 
inform me these libraries are sent, the cor- 
dial thanks of the officers in charge of the 
Service for this munificent gift, and for 
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the kindly interest in the establishment 
which it evidences. : 
‘‘T will see that the numbers of the li- 
braries are preserved for the designations 
at the stations in accordance with your 
desire. I need hardly express to you 
again my sense of your constant kindness 
to the Life Saving Service, of which your 
participation in this transaction is only 
another token. 
Very truly yours, 
S. I. Kimpat, 
Gen. Supt.” 


A NORWEGIAN CAPTAIN THANKFUL FOR HIS 
FIRST LIBRARY. 


To the American Seamen’s Friend Society :— 

It was in September, 1880, my vessel 
then lying at New York, that on my ap- 
plic&tion your loan library No. 3,581 was 
kindly handed over to me. Since that 
time it has made the trip to Kurope with 
us, from thence to the West Indies, back 
to France, and finally to this place. 


This is the first library from your ex- 
cellent Society that has been left to my 
care, but I hope it may not be the last, 
though it seems rather too much to be ex- 
pected that you should be willing to ex- 
tend your benevolence and liberality even 
to us, anation from the far away North and 
comparatively strangers to you. Our lan- 
guage is not the same, and that is an ob- 
stacle to those of us that do not know 
both ; but there is one thing we have in 
common :—a knowledge of the only, great 
and true God, and the ever glorious Gos- 
pel of his Son. 

Now let me state, that all the books of 
the library have been read with the great- 
est interest and pleasure over and over 
again. I know that the many hours 
spent over their pages have been well and 
blessedly spent indeed. Several of my 
sailors have both read them and expressed 
their great delight in them. I have taken 
care to see the books carefully handled, 
and they will be found in the same good 
order in which I received them. When I 
return them to the Society, let me beg 
leave also to return my sincere thanks for 
their use. May God bless the honors of 
Loan Library No. 3581, as well as the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Socrgry ! 

Yours very gratefully, 
H. P. Hanszn, 
Master of the Norwegian bark P., 
at Munch. 
Boston, Oct. 4th, 1881, 
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WHY HB ASKS FOR ANOTHER LIBRARY. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 24th, 1881. 


To the American Seamen’s Friend Society :— 

‘*T have always carried one of your loan 
libraries in my vessel and have found 
much good done, and better behavior on 


board when such good reading is at the 
seamen’s command. Hence I beg you to 
send me here one of your libraries. I 
will see that excellent use is made of it, 
and you will oblige, 
Yours very truly, 
J. 5S. Easrman, 
Master of ship Ida Lilly. 
P. S. My ship is going to Manzanillo, 
on the west coast of Mexico, and may re- 
main on the Pacific Ocean two or more 
years.” 
EXCHANGE OF LIBRARIES—A DONATION, 
To the American Seamen’s Friend Society :— 
**This Library, No. 6752, we received 
from the Barque Templar of Yarmouth, 
N.8., Captain Trerrery, in exchange for 
one which we received at this port in Oc- 
tober, 1879. Both libraries have been 
read by the crew with interest. 
Enclosed please find two dollars in aid 
of the funds.” 
K. H. O’NEAt, 
Barque Sylvan.” 
New York, Sept., 1881. 


THEIR VALUE CANNOT BE TOLD. 
To the American Seamen’s Friend Society :— 


‘¢The Loan Library, No. 4992, was on 
board the bark Charles Fobes, when I 
joined her in August, 1880, and I think it 


had been a voyage to the East Indies. 
Since then we have been to Lisbon and 
the West Indies. These books have been 
read and re-read and have done much 
good no doubt. It is impossible to express 
the amount of good they accomplish, 
though I wish I had the time and the 
command of language to do it. I feel 
myself under a great obligation for their 
use. They are all as I found them, ex- 
cepting some Bibles which I distributed 
in Inagua, W. L., and the ordinary wear 
by use. 
D. CoLuins, 


Bark Chas. Fobes.” 


FROM WEST AFRICA. 
Carr Coast, June 15th, 1881. 
“Tt is with pleasure I send you this let- 
ter to inform you of the good influence a 
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loan library has on board a ship. It has 
a direct tendency to keep men in order. 
The books it contains are read by them in 
the evenings after working hours, and also 


on Sundays. I have noticed that the 
ships which take a library to sea have less 
profanity on board than the vessels that 
go to sea without one,—owing, of course, 
to the moral reading in the books. I can- 
not account for it in any other way. The 
one you sent me by Brother Larsgn, No. 
6831,* was a splendid collection of books. 
They have been read by everyone on 
board. As we are going from place to 
place along the coast we have from three 
to four colored people on board, at times. 
They also delight in reading the books 
and I have to watch sharp that I lose 
none. If it is God’s will I hope to be in 
Boston about Thanksgiving, and will call 
and thank you in person for your kind- 
ness. 
M. Z. NicHoxson, 
First Officer bark Horace Scudder.” 


TESTIMONY FROM JAPAN—SHIP LOST— 


LIBRARY SAVED, 


Rev, W. T. AustEeN, our missionary, 
wrote us, June 10th, ’81, from Yokoha- 
ma :— 

**T found loan library 5,766 on the 
ship Lightning. It had but eighteen 
books left. The Captain who joined the 
ship at New York, on the day of sailing, 
gave me valuable personal testimony to the 
great good that is done by the libraries on 
shipboard. He also reported that he had 
lost the ship he commanded, last cruise, 
but saved the library, and put it on the 
bark Monhegan in charge of its Captain.” 


FURTHER AS TO THE SAVED LIBRARY— 
CAPTAIN ROWELL’S HEARTY WORDS. 
The work of the library above referred 
to, and its preservation are more fully 
noticed in the following letter :— 
‘¢ Sarp LIGHTNING, AT SEA, J UNE 8th, 1881. 
To the American Seamen’s Friend Society :— 
“Taking up a Sator’s MAGAZINE to- 
day, I am reminded that I have been very 
remiss in a duty which I owe to you. On 
the 29th of March, 1880, I sailed from 
New York for Saigon, in command of the 


* Contributed by S. S. Un. Cong. Church, 
Providence, R. I. 
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bark Rainbow. Before leaving, one of 
the Society’s libraries was placed on 
board—a new one filled with beautiful new 
books. Most of them were finely bound 
and I covered them all before loaning to 
the crew, so that they might not become 
soiled. After getting within fifty miles of 
our port we went on shore at the mouth of 
the Cambodia river, and the ship became 
a total loss. We managed, however, to 
save the ‘‘library ” among other things— 
that is, the books—for in our hurry they 
were bundled into a basket. I placed 
them on board the bark Monhegan of 
Camden, Captain Luce, and I have no 
doubt they will be safely returned to your 
office. On leaving New York in this ship 
no library was placed on board, but I 
found a few books, the remains of one. I 
have been remarkably fond of books, from 
childhood, and I am always glad to loan 
the crew any that I have. I am often 
called upon, and I think Jack appreciates 
the efforts which are being made in that 
direction for his improvement. Hoping 
that your good society may always flour- 
ish, and be appreciated as it eminently 
deserves, I remain 
Very respectfully, 
James T, Rows 1, 
Master ship Lightning.” 


LONG ABSENCES. 

We note among recent library reship- 
ments from our Rooms, the following, in 
all of which the reshipment below noted 
is the first, following its return to our 


rooms after the original sending out of 
each in the years which are named :—No. 
3,510, first reshipped in June, ’81;—orig- 
inally sent out May, 1870, by the S. S. 
Cong. Church, East Bloomfield, N. Y.— 
No. 4,289, first reshipped in July, ’81 ; 
sent out in Sept. ’72, by 8. S. Bap. Church, 
Leroy, N. Y.—No. 4,790, first reshipped, 
June, 81 ; sent out originally, by S. 8. 
Cong. Church, Collinsville, Conn.—No. 
4,984, first reshipment September, ’81 ; 
sent out in 1874, by S. 8. Bap. Church, 
Brockport, N. Y.—No. 5,279, first reship- 
ped July, ’81 ; sent out February ’76, by 
Mrs. Dr.- Wilbur, Newark, N. J. 


Present Religious Needs of 
Seamen in England. 

A recent number of Word on the Wa- 
ters, organ of the English P. E. Missions 
to Seamen Society, says :— 

‘The shipping in the outer roadsteads 
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around our shores is now pretty fairly 
provided with religious ministrations. 
No doubt increased staff is wanted in 
some large anchorages, and steam mission 
vessels to replace sailing ones in others; 
but the immediate pressing need is for 
spiritual provision for the crews of ship- 
ping in docks, and for the sailors tempo- 
rarily lodged in boarding houses. Special 
churches are needed in the right spot, 
where sailors necessarily congregate In 
idle hours. Special mission services are 
required at suitable hours to which sea- 
men can be freely welcomed, and even 
brought in. Waiting rooms or Institutes 
should be attached to these churches.” 


$< - —-— —— 
School Ship St. Mary’s. - 
The Council of the Chamber of Com- 
merce having in charge in this port, the 
above vessel, proposes, as we learn from 
the American Ship, to make anew de- 
parture in the examinations of the young 
sailors, in the future. Hitherto these ex- 
aminations have been made by the in- 
structors in the presence of the Commit- 
tee, and this will be continued; but in ad- 
dition, some dozen or more of experienced 
sea captains will be invited to pass upon 
the requirements of the young cadets. 
This examination was to take place in the 
middle of October. 
——_——a- 0 > 
Hallowed Beneficence. 
Among the receipts of the Society dur- 
ing September may be noticed a sum of 
money from Mrs. Epwrn Pures of Wel- 
lesley, Mass., found after her death by 
friends, and transmitted to us as having 
been marked and set apart by its owner, 
in life, for the good of seamen. 
en ge 
“The Sheltering Arms,” 
Tenth Avenue and 129th St., New York, 
sends us its Seventeenth Annual Report, 
to which we may refer hereafter. 
a ed 
For the Sailors’ Magazine. 


“Miss Fanny Crosby.” 
Mr, Editor :—One of the readers of the 
SEAMEN’S F'RiEND, published by your So- 
ciety, recently noticed an allusion to a 
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hymn by Mrs. Fanny Crosby Van Alstyne, 
copied from the VW. Y. Hvangelist in one 
of last year’s numbers, saying that Topla- 
day or Wesley might have written the 
Opening verse :— 

“Savior more than life to me 

Iam clinging, clinging close to Thee,— 


Let thy precious blood applied 
Keep me eyer, ever near Thy side !”’ 


I think it is most beautiful. Nearly 
all that lady’s hymns have a tenderness 
above that of most other composers. One 
of my favorite pieces from her pen is, — 

‘Thou my everlasting portion, 
More than friend or life to me, 
All along my pilgrim journey, 
Savior, let me walk with Thee !”’ 

There are many that admire her pieces 
who would feel interested in any thing re- 
lating to her,—to know whether she is still 
writing for her Master, or whether she 
has gone to walk with Him, and so dwell 


forever with the Lord. 
Marriner. 
It is a pleasure to respond to the inquiry 
of our correspondent, and say that Miss 
CrosBy, who has not yet ceased to write 
for her Master on earti, -was present at 
one of the prayer meetings at our Sailors’ 
Home (New York) last week, and was 
greatly interested in its services.—Eb. 
Oct. 18th. 
1 
For the Sailors’ Magazine. 


“The Sea is His and He made 
RG 


Only those that go down to the sea, and 
sail upon its broad expanse for days, 
weeks and months, can form a realization 
of the immensity of it. How helpless we 
are amid the terrible gales that sweep over 
its surface! It makes the thinking mind 
feel of how little account man is. [f the 
sea swallows them up, nature still moves 
on the same, and their remembrance will 
soon have passed away. 

The abundance of the sea is promised 
as a Christian inheritance, but there yet 
remains much, very much to be done to 
pring about that happy result. May each 
one that sails upon its trackless domain 
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think of and worship Him that made the 
sea and whose hand formed the dry land ! 


‘The sea is His and He made it,” in truth,— 
With its vapors and rains to gladden the earth, — 
‘Oh come let us worship and bow”? at His feet, 
For he is our Shepherd, and we are His sheep. 


Yes ! bow in His presence to worship and praise 
For His wisdom and goodness is joy to our days, 
The Son is our God, our Savior and king ; 
Then into His presence your heart’s worship 
bring ! 


SAILOR, 
—__—2 ea____. 
Sailors’ Home, New York. 


Reported by F. Alexander, Lessee, for the 


month of 
SEPTEMBER, 1881. 


Total arti vial sre. tesco ery ence 147 
Deposited for safe keeping............. $4,235 


of which $3,702 was sent to relatives and friends, 
and $220 was placed in Savings Banks, the bal- 
ance being returned to depositors. 


———» 6 <>_____ 
Planets for November, 1881. 


Mercury is an evening star until the evening 
of the 7th at 8 o’clock, when it is in inferior 
conjunction with the Sun. During this evening 
the planet will be 5h. 21m. in crossing over the 
disc of the Sun, commencing at 5h. 20m.; is 
stationary among the starsin Libra at 2 o’clock 
on the morning of the 17th; is in conjunction 
with the Moon on the morning of the 20th at 
2h. 35m., being 5° 12’ north: is at its greatest 
elongation at 8 o’clock on the forenoon of the 
24th, being 20° west of the Sun; is at its great- 
est brilliancy on the morning of the 27th, rising 
at 5h. 21m., and south of east 19° 20/ 

Venus is a morning star during the whole 
of this month, rising on the 1st at 4h. 17m., and 
south of east 4° 29’; is in conjunction with the 
Moon on the'evening of the 19th, at 7h. 42m., 
being 4° 33/ north. 

Mars is due south on the morning of the 1st, 
at 4h. 18m., being 23° 2/ north of the equator; 
is in conjunction with the Moon on the after- 
noon of the 10th, at 5h. 45m., being 4° 44’ north; 
is stationary among the stars in Gemini at 7 
o’clock on the forenoon of the 17th. 

Jupiter is due south at 40m. past midnight 
on the morning of the 1st, being 17° 17’ north 
of the equator; isin conjunction with the Moon 
onthe afternoon of the 6th at 1h. 8m., being 
2° 48’ south; is in opposition with the Sun at 4 
o’clock on the morning of the 13th, when it is 
at its greatest brilliancy. 

Saturn is due south at 17m. before midnight 
on the 1st, being then 11° 56’ north of the equa- 
tor; is in conjunction with the Moon on the 
afternoon of the 5th at 2h. 54m., being 5° 29’ 
south. 


New York University. ie Mal, 13}, 
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Marine Disasters in Septem- 
ber, 1881. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the month was 
27, of which 13 were wrecked, 2 were sunk by 
collision, 5 were burned, and 6 were abandoned, 
The list comprises 9 ships, 6 barks, 8 brigs and 
9 schooners, and their total value, exclusive of 
cargoes, is estimated at $576,520. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those designated by a w were 
wrecked, s c sunk by collision, a abandoned, b 
burned, and f foundered. 

SHIPS. 
La Louisiane, a. from Pensacola for Liverpool. 
Veritas, a. from Singapore for Liverpool. 
R. B. Fuller, 6. from Cardiff for Valparaiso. 
Hugo, b. from New Castle for San Francisco. 
Acadia, a. from San Francisco for Queenstown. 
Olympus, 0. from San Francisco for Seabeck. 
Caleutta, w. from Cebu for Boston. 
Alice Buck, w. from New York for Portland, O. 
Calista Hawes, 0. from New York for Trieste. 
BARKS. 
Annie §. Hall, a. from Newchang for Hong 

Kong. 

Tommy, w. from Barrow for Philadelphia. 

Essex, a. from Pensacola for Penarth. 

Johenne, a. from New York for Anjier. 

Primavera, b. At Cette. 

Rival, w. from San Francisco for Astoria. 

BRIGS, 

Bride, w. from Demerara for St. Thomas. 

Clara J. Adams, w. from Boothbay for Phila- 
delphia. 

Johanne & Marie, w. from Maroim for New 

York. 

; SCHOONERS. 
Jesse Hoyt, w. from Aguadilla for Boston. 
Mary Bear, w. from Baltimore for Wilmington. 
Mystery, w. Pilot boat. 
A. EiomOnd, w. from Philadelphia for Nor- 
wich. 
Peter Ricker, s. c. Off Huntington. 
Seth W. Smith, w. from Sagua for Brunswick, 


Thresher, b. Fisherman from Gloucester. 
Roebuck, w. from Jamaica for Charleston. 
Porto Rico, s. c. from Port Johnson for Salem. 


Of the above, 5 ships, 2 barks, 1 brig and 7 
schooners were owned wholly in the United 
States, and their total value is estimated at 
* $325,000. 


——— i. 


Receipts for September, 1881. 


MAINE. 
Hampden, Cong. ch. and S. §S, for 
VMOEAV Ye occa eee $ 20 00 
New HAMPSHIRE. 


Bristol Cone Chuvchscs.tee erica tes 
Fisherville, friends, additional........ 85 


Hinsdale, Cong. church..5 5... .0.....- 5 29 

Troy, Trin. Cong. church and Society 7 00 

Windham, Clarissa Hills............. 50 00 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, Schr. Collamore, Capt. Durgy 1 00 

A friend... nen dase din: saobeateee cine 50 
Bridgewater, Trin. church, Central 
Square, to const. Emily Damon a 

TR TEs BOP ree soma Sania oo On 30 00 
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Dedham, ist Cong. church.........--- 
Dorchester, Village church, towards 
library 
Florence, Cong. church, of wh. $40 for 
libraries Ae o-- porete ater e rae 
Lynn, Central church, additional..... 
Malden, friend, for books......-...--. 
Pepperell, Cong. church.........--..-- 
Pittsfield, Peck’s Factory S. S., for 
(Oye h a ines 6 Apo Tadbenna icra 0.0000 
Webster, Cong. church ............. wae 
Wellesley, estate of Mrs. Edwin Pail- 
HGS . .jleaes co cee ania ee 
Wouhaie, Gongschurch: oes ee 
Winchester, Cong. church..........- F 
Worcester, Salem St. church for li- 
IDTATICS = Sano ace eee eats 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, Central Cong. church, a 
friend 
CONNECTICUT. 


Granby, 1st Cong. church. 
Greenwich, (a; friend). a. 0.2. sche ee 
Hartford, Pearl St. Cong. ch.8. 8., for 
librar 
Qénter/chureh ia c. ease sea 
Lebanon, South Society S. 8. for lib’y 
Madison, Alanson Redford’s §.S class, 
Cong; churehs for vibtyaenn- eee 
Meriden. 1st Cong. church, of wh. for 
lib’y, $20, and to const. Robert T. 
Spencer, Edmund Tuttle and Wm. 

A iatlin, Ey Ws), $90) eee een 
New Haven, 3rd Cong. church........ 
New London, Trust estate of Henry 
P. Haven of New London, Conn.. 
Sharon, legacy of Clarissa Brown, de- 
ceased, through Sarah C. Hamlin, 
executrix, and E. F. Gillette, ex.. 
Somers, Cong. church... s2.4- sche 
Somersville, Cong. church............ 
South Killingly, Cong. church........ 
Thomaston, Cong. church............ 


NEw YORK. 


Cortland:Presxchureh~ as. seer 
New York City, balance of legacy and 
interest of John Dowley, deceased, 

B: MeCornerrekss isc arent ieee 
Jonas Marsh Libbey, for libraries. . 
Frederick A. Libbey, for libraries. . 
New York Epis. church Seamen’s 
Mission, for two libraries......... 
Capt. J.C. Wolf and crew of Pilot 
Boat M, A, Williams, for lib’y... 
Rrancis Barkernnc dc .cecctee ne 


Js. Catlin, Jtsuvicasas-eee nc seers 
"Wan. BUSS . SSK cote ete eee ee 
Capt. Perkins, ship Mount Wash- 

ington, on account of library..... 
E. H. O’Neal, barque Sylvan. on ac- 


Bloomfield, 1st Pres. church.......... 48 76 
Newark, South Park church.......... 23 81 
2nd: Pres). cChunchis cee aeons 5 83 
Clinton Ave. Ref. ch., balance for 
Library. . DAiascmiescs toa enon eee 5 00 
Hamilly@B xa ce sec See ren eta 2 00 
South Orange, 1st Pres. church....... 50 00 
KANSAS. 
Wichita, Wm. C. Little, of wh. for lib’y 
in name of Mrs. Louise Little, $20, 
and to const. himself a L. M.. $30. 50 00 
Wintielass irs Da AS Bills eee ee 1 00 


= : ; | 


“Oast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.’—Ece, II: 1. 


Sea-Weeds, and How to Preserve Them. 


BY A. W. ROBERTS. 


When visiting the sea-shore for the pur- 
pose of gathering sea-weeds, or to learn 
something of their modest and simple 
lives, it will be noticed that twice in every 
twenty-four hours the water advances and 
recedes, affording an opportunity for the 
collector to follow the beach down to the 
lowest tide-mark, and thus make sure of 
some small portion of the beautiful ma- 
rine vegetation of the wondrous ocean. 

The first band or zone of sea-weeds en- 
countered is that of the coarse olive-green 
sea-weeds commonly called bladder-weed 
or rock-weed. This alga is easily distin- 
guished by the double series of round air- 
vessels with which the fronds are studded, 
and the coarse, midrid running up the 
centre of each frond. On all rocky coasts 
several varieties of this family of sea- 
weeds are to be met with. When trodden 
on, the air-vessels explode with a sharp 
report ; from this fact it has been chris- 
tened, by young people living on the 
coast, the snap-weed, to whom it affords 
much amusement. On this coarse weed, 
and under its dark and damp masses, in 
the tide pools and on the rocks on which 
it grows, are to be found many varieties 
of our most delicate and beautiful sea- 
weeds. 

After the olive-green zone has been 


passed, the bright greens, brilliant reds, 
and purples are reached. 

Sea-weeds are rootless plants, and do 
not derive their support from the earth, 
as do other plants, but obtain their entire 
subsistence from the water. The small 
flat disk to be found on the end of the 
main branch is only for the purpose of ad- 
hering to the rocks, stones, or other ob- 
jects on which they may be found at- 
tached. 

I have figured five of the most beautiful 
types of sea-weeds common on our coast, 
but they are so learnedly and scientifically 
named (being without common names), 
as, for instance, Polysephonia urceolata, 
that I have depended on the simple fig- 
ures to enlist the reader’s interest, and 
have avoided the discouraging scientific 
names. 

On many of the apple stands in the city 
of New York may be seen a dark and pur- 
ple-colored substance for sale ; this is a 
sea-weed imported from the coast of Ire- 
land, and is called sloake, or lava. By 
many it is considered as great a delicacy 
as pea-nuts. When mounted, it- makes a 
very handsome specimen. The best pa- 
per for mounting the sea-weeds is ordinary 
drawing-paper, cut to a uniform size. 

After the specimens have been thor- 
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oughly washed, the finest should be sep- 
arated from the coarser ones, and placed 
in wide and shallow dishes filled with 
clean fresh water. Sheets of the draw- 
ing-paper are slipped under the specimens, 
which are arranged in a natural and 
graceful position as they float over the 
immersed paper. . A camel’s-hair brush 
and a coarse needle, with the assistance of 
the fingers, are all that are required for 
the arranging of the sea-weeds on the pa- 
per. When the specimen is in proper 
position, it is slowly and carefully lifted 
from the water on the drawing-paper, so 
as to retain the desired position of the sea- 
weed. 

The mounted specimen should be 
pinned up for a few minutes to allow the 
water to drip off before placing it in the 
press. There is no need of fastening the 
plants to the paper, as most of the sea- 
weeds are supplied with a glue-like ma- 
terial which fastens them firmly to the 
paper when in the press drying. 

The most simple and cheap sea-weed 
press that I know of consists of two large 
boards, and on the lower board are placed 
laygrs of blotting-paper with layers of 
clean-washed pieces of old sheeting. The 
sheeting and blotting-paper layers are for 
the purpose of quickly absorbing all 
moisture from the sea-weeds. As soon 
as the water has dripped off the mounted 
specimen, it is carefully laid on two or 
three thicknesses of blotting-paper ; on 
the face of the sea-weed a piece of muslin 
or sheeting is laid; over the sheeting 
more blotters are placed, and on this sec- 
ond layer of blotters another set of sea- 
weeds. In this way all the specimens are 
disposed of, and the top board is placed ; 
on this a soap box is placed, which is 
filled with either sand or stones, by means 
of which the desired pressure is obtained. 

For a field press, the most simple form 
that I know of is made out of two pieces 
of three-quarter inch stuff, well strength- 
ened with a frame of black walnut, fast- 
ened with three screws in each corner, 
After the sea-weeds are placed in position 
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on one of the boards, the top board is 
laid on, and the specimens are brought 
under pressure by means of a stout strap. 
During the stormy days of next winter, 
when you:are confined to the house, you 
will find real pleasure in arranging your 
pretty specimens in an album.—Harper’s 
Young People. 


oe 
Heroes of the Shop. 


Brave deeds are done in shops and 
forges. A few days ago, in the American 
Tron Works at Pittsburgh, an iron-roller, 
named Robert Moore, had a white-hot 
ring of iron thrown by accident over his 
head and down upon his shoulders. 

With wonderful nerve, he took hold 
with a pair of tongs of a piece of iron 
protruding from one side of the fiery 
circle, and seized the other side of the 
ring with his naked hand. The ring was 
a pretty tight fit, there not being quite an 
inch and a half to spare as it passed over 
his nose. 

The man had the fortitude to lift the 
hot iron slowly and carefully over his 
head, without touching any part of it. 

His face was badly scorched, and his 
hand was burnt to the bone; but he never 
flinched. When the iron band was cold, 
he put it back on his neck, and found it 
just two inches larger round than his 
head. 

Some years ago, a German laborer in 
the Fort Pitt cannon foundry at Pitts- 
burgh, had some melted iron poured ac- 
cidentally into one of his shoes. 

He was carrying at the time one side of 
a vessel filled with liquid iron. If he had 
dropped it, he would have endangered the 
lives of his comrades and set fire to the 
building. If he had set it down, he would 
have spoiled the casting of a gun weighing 
one hundred and thirty tons. 

The man walked steadily to the pit into 
which the molten iron was to be poured, 
and did not let go the handle of the vessel 
till his duty was done. He had that melt- 
ed iron in his shoe about one minute and 
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ahalf. It did not take him as long to 
get his shoe off, but who can imagine the 
torture, and the length to him of that 
minute and a half? 

A fine young fellow in the same smoky 
city of Pittsburgh had his hand terribly 
lacerated by the machine he was incharge 
of. He felt that he was about to faint, 
and had only strength to say one thing to 
the foreman who caught him in his arms. 

“Don’t let anything be said of this to 
my wife.” 

For every splendid act of heroism done 
on the battle-field, a hundred are done in 
shops, and quarries, and on the storm- 
tossed occean.— The Youth's Companion. 


The Little Boy’s Help. 


One of the many incidents that occur- 
red at Elberon, N. J., this morning, said 
the New York World of Sept. 7th, illus- 
trates the spirit which animates every one 
here. The teams for hauling the iron 
and wooden sleepers for the special track 
were all voluntarily contributed by the 
New Jersey farmers, who also directed the 
track-master to take all the clay and earth 
that was needed for balancing the track 
from their farms. Everybody was only 
too anxious to help. Among the throng 
of ladies and gentlemen who were watch- 
ing the progress of the work was one lit- 
tle lad, Willie Scott, the son of a summer 
resident here, from New York. He watch- 
ed the laborers for a long time, amid the 
‘conversation of the group around him, 
Suddenly an idea seemed to strike him, 
and darting out towards where the men 
were driving the spikes through the rails 
into the sleepers, he asked one of the la- 
borers,—‘‘ Sir, would you please let me 
drive one spike into that rail?” The 
brawny man comprehended the little lad’s 
desire and immediately handed him the 
hammer, saying, ‘‘I’m afraid, me little 
boy, it’s rather a heavy job for you; but 
go ahead and try.” 

The little lad grasped the hammer 
shortly, and when the laborer had placed 
the spike for him he began his work. It 
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took many hard blows from his little arm, 
but with the assistance of the laborer who 
struck every alternate blow, the spike was 
finally driven home, and the little fellow 
came over to his father with a proud look 
on his face, saying :—‘‘ Well I have done 
something for the President. Haven’t I, 
Paice 


A Mother’s Appeal. 


I pray you to say what a mother can do 
With a boy she loves so well, 
Who always has been so tender and true, 
As every one will tell;— 
But who, now that he’s come into his teens, 
A sailor-boy would be, 
And though he don’t know half what it means, 
Is wild “‘to go to sea.”’ 


All his talk is now of fore and aft, 
Of bark and of sloop and brig; 
And well he knows every sort of craft, 
And just what makes her rig ;— 
And he has learned how to splice and tie 
No end of hard, queer knots; 
And you could not help but laugh, on the sly, 
At all that he knows of yachts. 


‘*Tand-lubbers,”’ I think, he calls us now: 
Sailors alone are brave; 

And there’s no life, I have heard him vow, 
Like life on the salt sea wave ;— 

Yet, hark you, none of your steamers for him, 
With landsmen dull for a crew, 

But ships, with their sails all staunch and trim, 
And sailor boysin blue. 


Now this, good friends, is the sort of young man, 
An expert at whittling ribs, 

Who would keep his mother, if but he can, 
Forever a hemming jibs;— 

Moody and grave his father has grown 
With these restless sailor ways, 

And I, with my arm about him thrown, 
Sigh for his baby days. 


At last we’ve about made up our mind, 
This is the thing we'll do: 

Some snug little craft we will try to find, 
With a Captain kind and true,— 

And our dreaming boy we’ll trust to him, 
To learn for himself the sea, 

While at home we pray, with eyes all dim, 
That the waves will gentle be. 


Perhaps, *twixt bunk, and storm, and hard tack, 
And the rolling seasick wave, 
He’ll long to turn on the homeward track, 
The billows no more to brave ;— 
But if, as I suspect sometimes, 
A sailor still he would be, 
Iam sure it is not the worst of crimes 
To love the glorious sea ;— 


And if our boy strives still to be good, 
Always the best to do and be, 
His honors will come, as honors should, 
Whether on land or sea;— 
But still, pray tell us, candid and true, 
And please make haste to speak; 
Is this the thing that you would do? 
(He is going to sail next week.) 
Jessie Scott, in Wide-Awake, 
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Loan Library Reports. 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the Amervean 


Seamen's Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April 1st, 1881, was 7,111; and the reshipments of the same for the same perro 


were 7,298. 


The number of volumes in these libraries was 391,070, and they were 


accessible to 278,840 men. Nine hundred and twenty-one libraries, with 33,156 vol- 


umes were placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, 

and were accessible to 105,236 men.—One hundred libraries were placed in one 

hundred Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 3,600 vol- 
umes, accessible to nine hundred Keepers and surfmen. 

During September, 1881, sixty-two loan libiaries,—twenty-seven new, and thirty- 
five reshipped, were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. 
7,274, inclusive, at New York;—and Nos. 6,879, 6,881, 
with Nos. 6,894 to 6,899, inclusive, at Boston. 

The thirty-five libraries reshipped were :— 


ty 


libraries were Nos. 7,256 to 


The new 


No, 2,286, No. 4,083, No. 4,770, No. 5,352, No. 6,346, No. 6,502, No. 6,670, No. 6,752, No. 6,997, 


“ 9569, “ 4473 “ 4951, “ 5,408, 
#3 doi, "© 4.698, 4.984 Foi: 
3.580, “ 4741 “© 5198 5 yi) Fe 


The Garfield Boys. 


«¢Those Garfield boys are as full of pluck 
as an egg is of meat,” said an attaché of 
the White House, who has served there 
for over twenty years, to a Star reporter. 
‘They are just like their father,—and 
their mother, too—when it comes to a 
show of pluck. Why, that little Abe 
Garfield—he isn’t more than seven years 
old,—will jump on his bicycle and ride 
right down those front steps of the White 
House portico. Don’t he get falls ? Well, 
I should say he did, but he don’t mind 
them no more’n nothing. He’ll jump 
right up, get on that bicycle again, and 
go tearing down the yard like forty, right 
over stones, curbing or anything else, and 
maybe there’ll be a lump on his head as 
big as a hen’s egg from the fall, too. One 
day he rode right down the steps and got 
the hardest kind of a fall. His head struck 
that hard stone flagging. Before I could 
get to him, he was up and getting on his 
bicycle again. I asked him :—‘ Ain’t you 
hurt, Abe? By that time there was a 
knot formed on the side of his head half 
as big as my fist. He said, yes, it hurt a 
little, but that ‘he didn’t mind that,’ and 
away he went. 

“Then there’s Irvine: he’s ten or 
twelve years old. One day he undertook 
to climb over that iron railing around the 
Treasury, over there by the fountain. He 
got an awful fall, and one leg of his pants 
caught on the spikes, and he hung head 
downward. He didn’t holler like any other 


ec 6498, 
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6,614, “ 6,697, “ 6,758, “ 7.148, 
6,624, ‘* 6,702, “ 6,852, “ 7,167. 
“ 6.640, ‘ 6,714, “ 6,908, 
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boy would have done,—not a bit of it. He 
just called to some boys there to come and 
get him loose. He got his ankle sprained, 
but he wouldn’t have any help. He crawl- 
ed all the way back to the White House, 
and nobody ever heard a whimper out of 
him. One night I was standing at the 
front door of the house, Irvine came along, 
and he just lowered his head and ran at 
me to butt me. I jumped out of the way 
and he ran his head against one of those 
iron doors with all his might. It knocked 
him down. I picked him up, and he was 
hurt, too ; no doubt about that. I said, 
‘Irve, are you hurt?’ Well, he just 
squeezed his head right tight in his hands 
and said, ‘ Yes, some; but I didn’t ery, 
did I?’ Then he asked me, ‘ Would Scott 
Hayes have eried for that!’ His great 
ambition was to be more of a man than 
Scott Hayes, who was about his age. He 
didn’t ery neither. You can’t make one 
of those Garfield boys ery. They’ve got 
ee much pluck for that.”— Washington 
Oar, 
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OBJECTS AND METHODS OF THE SOCIETY, 


1.—To improve the condition of seamen in every possible respect, and to. SAVE THEIR SOULS. 
2.—To sanctify commerce, and make it everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity. 


1.—The preaching of the Gospel by missionaries and chaplains, and the maintenance of 
Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. In addition to its chap- 
laincies in the United States, the Society has its stations in JAPAN, the SANDWICH IsLANDS, 
GERMANY, FRANCE, ITALY, BELGIUM, DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, and also upon the LABRADOR 
Coast, N. A., and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching the Gospel 
to. seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to boatmen upon our inland waters, chaplains 
visit the sick and dying, and as far.as possible supply the place of parents and friends. 

2.—The monthly publication of the Sators’ MacazIne and SEAMEN’S: FRIEND, designed to 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and cooperation of 
Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last of these publica- 
tions is gratuitously furnished to chaplains and missionaries for distribution among sea-: ; 
men and others.—The Society also publishes the Lirr Boat, for the use of Sabbath-schools.. |B: 
3,—The provision of LoaN LipraRIgs, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and 
entertaining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes ech 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews. ‘The donor of each library is informed when and 
where it goes, and to whom itis entrusted; and whatever of intérest is heard from it,is;com- | ff 
municated, as far as possible. The whole number of new libraries sent out by the Society na 
up to April Ist, 1881, is 7,111. Calculating 7,298 reshir ments, their 391,070 volumes have been? P 
accessible to more than 278,840 men. Over twelve hundred hopeful conversions at sea have 
been reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large. proportion of these libraries 
have been provided by special contributions from Sunday-schools, and are frequently heard 
from as doing good service. ‘Thousands of American vessels remain to be supplied. . 

4.—The establishment of Sartors’ Homus, Reapine Rooms, Savinas’ Banxs, the distribu- 
tion of Breues, Tracts, &e. The Sartors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street, New York is the prop-- 
erty and under the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1&42, reconstructed rotheaiak 
ed. and reopened in 1880, and is now unsurpassed by any Sartors’ Home in the wold It aw | 
accommodated 98,000 boarders, and has saved to seamen and their relatives. ions than 
$1,500,000. Its moral and religious influence cannot be. fully estimated, but verynany sea- 
men, (not less than one hundred, since January, 1880,) have there been led to Christ Ship-. 
wrecked sailors are constantly provided for at the Homn. A missionary of the Society isin 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenin gs. ae 


